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THE PAST YEAR AT THE THEATRES. 


theatrical events than any to be found in 
the chronicles of 1878, there is every 
probability that the dramatic work accom- 
plished without as well as within the 
theatre since last Christmas will in time 
to come be pronounced to have special 
if not altogether exceptional importance. 
It is true that the Pessimists may fairly accuse our stage of having 
brought to light no “ new and original” play of the highest order. 
These prophets of evil who profess little confidence in any happy 
fature which can be predicted for our acted drama, will doubtless point 
out that a large proportion of such new pieces as have not been taken 
from the French have been failures. They willask to have indicated 
to them any new author of genuine promise whose efforts have been 
unearthed by managers; they will remind us that for the most 
part our most successful authors and adapters of plays have 
signally failed to increase or even to make good their reputation. 
We shall hear that the list of theatres devoted to the higher 
interests of the drama has grown shorter rather than longer ; that 
few new players have made a favourable mark, and that many of 
the older ones have disappointed general expectation. The ten- 
dency of managers nowadays towards relying upon revivals of past 
successes instead of trusting to fresh experiments will, we may rest 
assured, be made the most of; and the system, now so popular, of 
engaging the members of a company only “‘for the run of the piece” 
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will receive well-deserved condemnation. We shall, in fact, be told 
that on the stage as well as elsewhere we are, as a nation, going 
from bad to worse; such artistic excellence as we have exhibited 
will be pooh-poohed, or else set down as mere slavish imitation, 
whilst our artistic faults both new and old will be insisted upon so 
loudly and so earnestly that we shall begin to wonder why our 
abandoned playhouse is not put down by Act of Parliament. At 
the best the dramatic year 1878 will in these quarters be treated 
as a well-meant failure, and the oration over its funeral will be 
marked by the faintest of faint praise if not by actual condemna- 
tion, by a pitying shrug of the shoulder, if not by a deliberate and 
open sneer. 

To these somewhat depressing views, or at any rate to a modi- 
fication of them, the bare chronicle of the productions of the 
London theatres during 1878 will, it must be confessed, lend ap- 
parent confirmation. Those who do not look very deep into the 
meaning of the items of the catalogue placed before them may on 
the surface find ready support for their preconceived theories con- 
cerning the degeneration of the contemporary English stage. The 
success of adaptations like Diplomacy and Proof may be contrasted 
with the failure of dramatic authors like Messrs. Gilbert, Byron, 
‘Wills, Tom Taylor, Albery, and F. Marshall to achieve practical 
success with The Ne’er Do Weel, Conscience Money, Vanderdecken, 
Such is the Law, No. 20, and Family Honour. It may not unfairly 
be contended that sympathetic and beautiful as is Mr. Wills’s 
treatment of The Vicar of Wakefield, Olivia did not in reality 
possess very great dramatic strength, and owed most of its popu- 
larity to the exceptional grace and feeling with which it was played. 
On the other hand it may without much hesitation be affirmed that 
Ross Neil’s fairy play Elfinella lost all its chance at the Princess’s 
Theatre through the mistaken method employed in its stage illustra- 
tion; its delicate spirit was allowed toevaporate. Other disappoint- 
ments of a kind to which we have become accustomed were the 
inadequacy of Mr. Byron’s new comedy Conscience Money to pro- 
duce either sustained interest or amusement, and the proof afforded 
by the unfortunate motive of The Ne’er Do Weel that Mr. Gilbert 
is lacking in sympathy with his audience. Neither Messrs. Taylor 
and Meritt’s gloomy and illogical Such is the Law nor Mr. Frank 
Marshall’s Family Honour can be said to have achieved its am- 
bitious purpose; nor did Vanderdecken, in spite of the favourable 
conditions of its production, secure more than a succes d’estime. 
To go on multiplying possible grounds of disappointment would 
unfortunately be—now as heretofore on similar occasions—only too 
easy. The performances of standard plays, chiefly at the Hay- 
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market early in the year and at Drury Lane in the autumn, have 
certainly not risen above the average, either in the individual 
impersonations of the respective stars or in the general efficiency 
of the cast. Signal failures, like that of Mr. Sothern in The 
Orushed Tragedian and of Herr Moritz—to select widely different 
examples—have been by no means rare, and there is every reason 
to suppose that from a managerial point of view 1878 has upon the 
whole been by no means satisfactory. 

Admitting many of these strictures to be just, and especially 
regretting the fact that the original dramatic authorship of the 
year has been undeniably weak, we are nevertheless bold enough 
to hold that our retrospect of the past year affords legitimate 
grounds for hopeful anticipations of the future. If the actual 
achievement has been limited in scope, it has at least afforded ample 
promise ; if the effort has not been singularly successful, the object 
has at all events been worthy. First and foremost we would note 
as an encouraging feature of our chronicle the return of poetry to 
the stage. Whatever might from various circumstances have 
chanced to be the reception awarded to a dainty poem like Z- . 
finella, to a weird legend like Vanderdecken, or to a classically 
simple sketch like Olivia, the literary polish, the perfect purity 
and the delicate fancy which in different degrees characterize these ~ 
works would haveamply justified the experiment involved in placing 
them upon the boards. In each of these plays there was much 
which could appeal only to the more refined taste and sense of its 
audience. The sacrifices offered up at the shrine of popularity 
were few and insignificant. The pieces were of a kind which, a 
few years ago, managers would not have dared to bring out and 
playgoers would have ridiculed unmercifully. Passing from the 
original plays to the adaptations, we find it worthy of note that the 
most successful of them, that of Dora, by Messrs. Bolton and 
Savile Rowe, is to all intents and purposes an English play built 
upon French foundations. This is what M. Sardou objects to so 
much ; his play has been, according to his taste, spoiled—according 
to that of English playgoers, has been wonderfully improved. The 
ingenuity displayed in adaptation of this—the highest—order is no 
doubt a quality far inferior to those demanded for original work ; 
and it may well be that the writers who can so happily execute a 
difficult task of translation are incapable of creating the characters 
and situations which they know to be demanded by the taste of 
London audiences. But when we observe what happens when this 
ingenuity is absent, we obtain a gauge by which to measure its 
value. Such plays as Jealousy, Weeds, and The Barricade, all 
showed how easy it is for the adapting dramatist to take his subject 
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out of its original French without making it English save in name. 
In Mr. Albery’s version again of Les Fourchambaults, we have a 
play which, though written in strong nervous dialogue far superior 
to any which occurs in Diplomacy, misses the mark because the 
English playwright has not been able to stand sufficiently far away 
from the picture which he is copying to judge of its effect in its new 
light. After overcoming many of the difficulties incident tu the 
treatment of M. Augier’s work, he breaks down over a passage 
which sets the teeth of his hearers positively on edge; he removes 
one obstacle, only to make for himself a new one. In Proof, the 
other chief adaptation of the year, Mr. F. C. Burnand has attempted 
little beyond compression of his story within the limits prescribed 
by the habits of London lovers of melodrama ; the play, a sound 
and useful one of a not very ambitious order, remains deliberately 
French from first to last. ; 

When we come to deal with plays confessedly less ambitious in 
their aim we find that, in accordance with the spirit of the age, 
light-hearted fun has laughed serious effort out of court. Bur- 
lesques like Over-Proof, The Lady of Lyons Married and Settled, 
H.M.S. Pinafore, and Little Fra Diavolo, together with comic plays 
like Retiring, Jeames, The Hornet’s Nest, and Our Club—the last- 
named a really clever and perfectly original specimen of farcical 
comedy—have hit the taste of the public where melo-dramatic 
works and dramas of “ domestic interest ”’ like No. 20, or the 
Bastille of Calvados, Twine the Plaiden, Mayfair and Ragfair, 
Vivianne, and Love or Life, either failed or obtained at least a 
qualified success. It becomes indeed more and more evident that 
the drama of action and of deep feeling must nowadays attain a 
very high standard if it is to hold its own. The taste for parody, 
fed as it is by extremely able parodists, has done its work whether 
for good or for evil; and average London audiences are either 
amused, or bored, or disgusted with earnestand thoroughly respectable: 
dramatic work of the second grade, such as would have been quite able- 
to interest and entertain their forefathers. The moral of this it is. 
no part of our purpose here to draw, but the fact is evidently worthy 
of note by both dramatists and managers. Before passing from. 
this phase of our retrospect we may fairly congratulate ourselves 
upon the superiority so far as purity of motive is concerned of our- 
home-made fun over the fun which we import from abroad. 

The art of our actors has of late advanced more rapidly perhaps. 
than that of our playwrights. A stage which can during the twelve- 
month boast of such impersonations as Mr. Irving’s Louis XI.,. 
subtle, strong, and picturesque, and Miss Ellen Terry’s Olivia, an 
acted poem, has surely grounds for pride. . The mark nade by these: 
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two players, whose future association at the Lyceum we regard as 
the happiest of auguries, is not likely to be passed over, and we 
must not forget the advance made by several younger artists whose 
capabilities have now for the first time been fully realised. ‘Thus 
Mr. Terriss made a completely new departure in his Thornhill at 
the Court Theatre ; Miss Moodie’s power of pathos has made itself 
felt at the Haymarket ; Miss Marion Terry has more than realized 
all that has been predicted of her. It would be a welcome task to 
add, as we readily could, to the list ; but enough has been said that, 
if we lack a natural school of acting, we possess at any rate the 
material out of which promising pupils are made. Only the strongest 
spirit of self-depreciation could lead us to uphold the theory that 
the histrionic art is dead or dying upon our stage. 

At least as important a conS8ideration as any of those which lead 
us to take a hopeful view of the future from a retrospect of the 
past, is the marked attention which has duting 1878 come over the 
relationship between Stage and Church. What this alteration, 
what it implies, and what it bids fair to accomplish, we have already 
discussed periodically in these columns. Intimately connected with 
this recognition of the drama as an intellectual and moral recrea- 
tion of the very highest order, is the advocacy, now growing in 
tone and in frequency, of an English National Theatre. The death 
of narrow-minded religious and social prejudice against actors and 
their calling implies the birth of an agitation for their due support 
by the nation which owes them so much. It is probable that the 
original impetus to much of this healthy feeling had its origin in 
Mr. Irving’s speech at Birmingham ; it is certain that the attitude 
assumed by this actor towards those who have hitherto looked with 
suspicion upon the theatre has done much both to eucourage his 
brother-actors and to conciliate all those guardians of the public 
morals who are not absolutely blinded by prejudice. Be the cause, 
however, of this new movement what it may, it is enough that its 
existence should be noted in order to give abundant proof that’. 
those who pray earnestly for the regeneration of our drama have 
ample reason to feel satisfied with the stage-history of 1878. 








THE IMMORALITY OF FRENCH COMEDY. 


t i is a noteworthy circumstance that the immorality which cha- 
-& racterises the majority of the comedies brought out in Paris is 
an evil of comparatively recent growth. Those who imagine that 
ithe grossness of the English drama in the days of Charles II.. was 
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due to French influence are certainly in error. The plays of 
Moliére and his contemporaries are remarkably free from offence, 
although written in a by no means puritanical age. Their interest 
depends almost exclusively upon an interesting and wholesome 
story, terse and sparkling dialogue, and an accurate or humor-. 
ously exaggerated delineation of character. They do not appeal to 
prurient and other ignoble tastes, and but seldom make dramatic 
capital of a woman’s frailty. If, as in Shakspere, they contain 
anything of an offensive nature, it is accidental rather than inten- 
tional, a matter of detail rather than a part of the general plan. 
Indeed, scarcely one of the plays contributed to the French stage 
about two hundred years ago can be deemed improper reading even 
for young persons. This regard for decency was necessarily in- 
creased by the odour of sanctity which came over the court of 
Versailles in the closing years of the Grand Monarque’s life, and 
even during the Regency and the reign of Louis XV., when French 
society in general sank to a greater depth of profligacy than had 
ever previously been reached, comedy remained comparatively pure. 
Regnard, Destouches, Marivaux, Lachaussée, Diderot, Voltaire,— 
the works of these and other dramatists who flourished between the 
death of Moliére and the accession of Louis XVI., might with a 
few trifling alterations be represented in London at the present day 
without shocking the most sensitive. Much the same may be said 
of the French drama for some years after the Revolution. But as 
time went on a change for the worse became apparent. The Ger- 
man school of dramatic composition found many disciples in Paris ; 
the comedies brought out there gradually assumed an unhealthy 
tone, and French dramatists now seem to accept it as a fundamental 
axiom of dramatic composition that if a play is to succeed it must 
be based upon seduction or adultery. In the words of Mr. Ma- 
thews, we have no right to feel surprised if the heroine of a comedy 
comes before us as the affianced bride of one man, the wife of 
another, in love with a third, and with a child by a fourth. Then 
we see milliners’ girls and lawyers’ clerks living together in a most 
unceremonious manner, ballet-girls talking openly and unblushingly 
of their numerous lovers, children ignorant of their paternity, &c. 
To make matters worse, these little irregularities are palliated rather 
than held up to reprobation, and the sympathies of the audience 
are enlisted on the side of vice as against virtue itself. Everybody 
commiserates Frou-Frou; her husband and his wrongs are for- 
gotten. 
The immorality of French comedy has now increased to such 
an extent as to imperatively call for the interference of the Govern- 
ment, and early ‘in November, it will be remembered, a letter on 
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the subject was addressed to the theatrical managers of Paris by 
the Minister of Public Instruction. ‘For some time,” he says, 
the public mind has been disquieted by the sensible abasement 
observable in certain manifestations of the dramatic and lyrical 
arts, and many persons whose opinions are worthy of respect 
attribute this decadence to the industrial freedom extended to the 
theatres by the decree of the 6th January, 1854. The evil being 
undeniable, it becomes my duty to seek a remedy. Three con- 
siderable interests are involved in the question and have equally 
occupied my thoughts—the interests of art, of the public, and of 
the artistes. To assure to the last the just reward of their 
labours, to provide the public with inoffensive entertainments, and 
to restore to the dramatic and lyrical, if it is possible, the tone 
which formerly gave our theatres so legitimate a reputation—these 
are the ends to which my efforts must be directed. By way of 
making my task easier, I wish to receive all the information on the 
subject that can be given, and with this view put myself in com- 
munication with those whose experience in such matters is beyond 
question. I shall be much obliged, therefore, if you will acquaint 
me with your personal views as‘to the régime established in 1854.”” 
The managers, in their replies, generally ascribe the decadence in 
question, not to free theatrical competition, but to the inordinate 
liberty accorded to the cafés-concerts and the heavy charges laid 
upon the theatres. 

Dismissing the notion that the Government intend to abolish 
free trade in theatrical matters and restore the old régime—a notion 
which, despite its improbability, seems to be entertained in many 
quarters—we proceed to ascertain the precise meaning of the 
Minister’s somewhat vaguely-worded letter. He does not maintain 
that from an intellectual point of view there has been a falling off 
in the quality of French plays, for the simple reason that by doing 
so he would place himself in an untenable position. For anything 
equal in dramatic strength and beauty to the chief plays of the last 
twenty or thirty years we must go back to the days of Voltaire, 
perhaps to the Augustan age itself. M.,Bardoux pointedly says 
that the public must be provided with plays of an inoffensive 
description, and herein, we think, the real object of the step he 
has taken will be found. Nor has this step been taken a moment 
too soon. Every dramatic author in France, from M. Dumas and 
M. Sardou down to M. Ernest de Calonne, scarcely ever writes a 
piece without dirting their hands in the process. The least ready 
to pander to the ignoble tastes of the audience is M. Augier, but 
it can hardly be averred that Les Lionnes Pauvres and Les Four- 
chambaults are composed of wholesome and edifying materials. 
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The plot of the first is founded upon adultery, and that of the 
second on seduction. If such is the case with plays brought out 
at the Comédie Francaise and the Odéon, it may well be supposed 
that the account we have to give of the secondary theatres is still 
more unfavourable. Not to multiply examples, a piece like Niniche 
enjoys a long run at the Variétés, and the dramatists who write 
for the Palais Royal seem anxious to surpass Etherege and 
Wycherley in flagrant indecency of incident and dialogue. In 
these offences against taste and morality, too, the opera is not so 
far behind the drama proper as may be thought. ‘I'he theatrical 
representations of Paris are a scandal to the nation, and if M. 
Bardoux succeeds in clearing the Augean stable, he will have 
rendered his country an essential service. The evil would never 
have attained its present proportions if the Censor had been as 
quick to perceive immoral lines as political allusidns. 








PEACE WITH HONOUR. 


ETWEEN four and five years ago two remarkable men of 
letters met by chance at the door of the London Library. 

They were almost life-long friends, but had not seen each other for 
some time. In appearance they presented a striking contrast : one, 
whose iron-grey hair nearly reached his shoulders, was bent and 
feeble ; the other, with his naturally florid face set off by thick 
white whiskers and moustaches, and with much of the animation of 
youth in the expression of his eyes as he glanced at you over his 
spectacles, seemed to have a long lease of life. ‘ Lewes,” exclaimed 
the second, “‘ can it be you? My junior by five or six years, you 
ought to be at least as well as I am.” “Cela dépend, my dear 
Oxenford,” was the reply. Not long afterwards the apparently 
robust man was seized with what proved to be a fatal disease, and 
his prematurely aged friend has now joined him in the grave. 
Those who are acquainted with the story of George Henry Lewes’s 
early struggles may perceive in that “cela dépend” a certain 
mournful significance, a faint echo of the past. Less fortunate than 
Oxenford, he received from his parents nothing more than a fairly 
liberal education, and at the age of eighteen or nineteen found him- 
self dependent upon his own exertions for a livelihood. For many 
years he was familiar with poverty, whether as the mercantile clerk 
in the City, as the self-supporting student at the German university, 
or as the unrecognised journalist and essayist. In order to procure 
the books he wanted, to dress in a becoming manner, and to join 
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the weekly gatherings at the Fielding Club,—gatherings at which 
Thackeray, Oxenford, Jerrold, and the present musical critic of 
The Times were the principal figures,—he had to deny himself 
many of the necessaries of existence. Fame at length marked him 
for her own, but in the mean time his constitution had been 
incurably impaired by want and intense application, and had it 
not been for the devotion of his gifted wife, the authoress of 
Romola and Daniel Deronda, he might not have lived so long as he 
did. His works range over a large field—biography, criticism, 
philosophy, dramatic poetry, fiction, and even natural history. His 
reputation rests chiefly on his Life of Goethe and the History 
of Philosophy, works of the highest interest and value. His 
treatise on the Spanish Drama reveals an acute perception of the 
strength and weakness of Lope de Vega and Calderon as writers 
for the stage, but the two tragedies which he gave to the world— 
the Noble Heart and Robespierre—are singularly ineffective from a 
theatrical point of view, and are now but seldom spoken of. To the 
Lyceum, during the management of Mr. Charles Mathews, he 
contributed, under the name of Slingsby Lawrence, The Game of 
Speculation, The Lawyers, Sunshine through the Clouds, Taking by 
Storm, and a drama in eight acts called The Chain of Events. In 
the playbills of the time it was stated that the plot of the first of 
these pieces had been taken from Mergadet, but as a matter of fact 
A Game of Speculation was almost a close translation of the French 
piece. Deeply read in dramatic literature, and having derived as an 
amateur actor some practical knowledge of the principles of stage 
effect, he contributed many theatrical criticisms to the Leader, and 
his well-known essays on histrionic art would take rank as a standard 
work on the subject if he had not had an excessive admiration 
of the old school of acting and the players who follow its more 
than doubtful precepts. In regard to his works in the region of 
thought, he did not frame a philosophy of his own, but has 
expounded the philosophy of others with almost unrivalled force 
and clearness. 

Mr. Alfred Wigan has also gone over to the majority. The 
announcement did not take us by surprise, as for some months the 
state of his health had been such as to exclude all hope of recovery. 
His career furnishes a signal proof of the importance of tenacity of 
purpose in theatrical life. Born at Blackheath in 1814, he received 
a good education, and at the age of twenty-three, after playing for 
a few nights at the old Queen’s Theatre, then in the hands of 
Mrs. Nisbett, appeared at the St. James’s under the name of 
Sydney. The parts allotted to him in drama pure and simple were 
not such as to bring his abilities to a test; but in operatic 
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pieces, thanks to natural aptitude as a singer, heyproved of some 
value. Madame Vestris quickly engaged him for Covent Garden, 
where he appeared under his own name. His deportment and 
delivery exposed him to no little ridicule, but by dint of sheer hard 
work he contrived in course of time to overcome these defects, and 
in 1842, when Gertrude’s Cherries was brought out, his acting as the 
Belgian guide in the field of Waterloo showed that good things might 
be expected of him. Soon afterwards he took service under the 
Keeleys at the Lyceum, having in the mean time married Miss 
Leonora Pincott. During his engagement here he appeared in 
some little pieces adapted by himself from the French. In ]849, 
at the Princess’s, he sprang to a prominent place in the pro- 
fession by his acting in The First Night, the piece with which his 
name is most closely associated. Mr. Charles Kean engaged him 
for the same theatre in the following year, but the effect with 
which he played Chiteau Renaud in the Corsican Brothers soon 
made the place too hot to hold him. He then took the Olympic 
Theatre, and during his management of that theatre increased his 
already high reputation by his acting in Plot and Passion, and Still 
Waters run Deep. Though injured at the Princess’s by professional 
jealousy, he did not, it is to be feared, rise superior to it himself, for 
the most gifted member of his company was kept so far in the 
background that on one occasion even the genial critic of 
The Times was moved to announce as a surprising fact that 
Mr. Robson had been allowed to speak. In 1857 Mr. Wigan 
gave up the Olympic on account of ill-health. He reappeared 
on the stage in 1860, and after representing the chief part 
in House and Home at the Adelphi, took the St. James’s Theatre. 
It was here that he came forward in the Isle de Saint Tropez and 
the Poor Nobleman. He next opened the new Queen’s Theatre, 
subsequently appearing at the Gaiety as Lord Foppington and other 
characters. In 1872 he and his wife formally withdrew from the 
stage, but in 1877 they gave a morning performance at the Gaiety 
to a select audience—so select, indeed, that admission was to be 
obtained only by vouchers from certain persons of rank. No 
greater affront than this has ever been put on the playgoing 
public. However, let us proceed to speak of Mr. Wigan’s attain- 
ments and achievements as an actor. His range was narrow, but 
all that he did was characterised by force, artistic finish, and sound 
judgment. In parts requiring English to be spoken with a French 
accent he was particularly happy, and his John Mildmay was ad- 
mirable by reason of his exquisite ease, incisive utterance, and sus- 


tained strength. In private life he was known as a man of large 
reading and refined manners, 
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Two other respected names appear in the theatrical obituary of 
the last six weeks. The first is that of Albert Emil Brachvogel, 
the author of Narcissus. This eminent dramatist was born at 
Breslau forty-five years ago, and after gaining high honours at the 
Magdalen Gymnasium, was placed by his parents in the atelier of 
a painter. His sympathies, however, were with another form of 
art, and proceeding to Vienna he appeared on the stage there in 
some small but not. entirely thankless parts. The result being 
disappointing, he returned to Breslau, passed some time at the 
university, and became a man of letters. His parents had left him 
a little fortune, but in 1853 he reduced himself to penury by some 
disastrous speculations. In this strait he became secretary at 
Kroll’s theatre, devoting his leisure to the composition of Narcissus. 
Brought out in 1857, this exquisitely pathetic play met with 
great success, and has since been seen in almost every theatre 
in Europe. Brachvogel’s other contributions to the stage were not 
so well received, probably because his best energies were devoted. 
to the historical romances and novels which added so largely to 
his fame. He also wrote some biographies and essays on theatri- 
cal subjects. On the day of Brachvogel’s death, the 27th November, 
Mr. Frederick Gye, while out shooting on Lord Dillon’s estate, 
Dytchley Park, with Sir Alfred Horsford, Major Hamilton, and 
Mr. Spencer Ponsonby-Fane, was wounded in the right side 
through the accidental discharge of a gun, and in less than a week 
he was dead. This event removes a conspicuous figure from the 
musical world. Mr. Gye’s management of the Royal Italian Opera 


was both honourable to himself and advantageous to all lovers of 


music. Not to speak of other great services he rendered to art, 
he may be said to have introduced Meyerbeer to the London public, 
and it was under his banner that Patti and Lucca and Albani first 
came before us. 
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Portraits. 





XI.—MISS FOWLER. 


N the Antumn of 1863 three sisters were residing with their 
mother in the neighbourhood of the Strand. Their father, 
lately deceased, had never allowed them to enter a theatre, but the 
eldest was now occasionally allowed to pass an evening in one with 
a gentleman to whom she had plighted her troth. The other girls, 
eager to know what such wicked places were like, frequently ex- 
pressed a desire to accompany ‘her, but were as often snubbed for 
their pains. Before long, however, the desire came to be gratified 
in a curious way. larly one evening the lover unexpectedly ar- 
rived with a box order for the Adelphi in his pocket. His affianced 
bride was not at home, and he promised the sisters that if they 
found her he would take them all with him. The elder of the two, 
a shrewd, mischief-loving, light-hearted girl of twelve summers, by 
name Emily, proved quite equal to the occasion. Firmly convinced 
that the absentee would object to their company at the theatre, she 
went out as though to look for her, but returned in half an hour 
with a story that she had gone to a friend living some miles away. 
The result was that as the curtain went up the two young girls 
might have been seen proudly sitting in front of the box, their 
sister’s lover in the background. For some time they feared it was 
too good to be real,—that in point of fact they were in a dream. 
How curiously they gazed at the audience, how deep was the in- 
terest they took in the fortunes of the well-born boy who was stolen 
by gipsies but eventually restored to his rightful position! The 
young auditors were half beside themselves with excitement; in- 
deed, it was not without some difficulty that Miss Emily was saved 
from tumbling headlong out of the box. Returning home, they 
were met at the street-door by their sister, who, indignant at the 
loss of an evening’s amusement and ¢éfe-d-téte with her lover, gave 
them a sound cuffing and sent them to bed without supper. That 
night marks the great turning-point in the career of Miss Fowler, 
the madcap we have spoken of. The two girls resolved to seek 
their fortune on the stage. Every play they could obtain possession 
of was eagerly devoured. Before going to sleep and getting up 
they*would practise “falls” upon the bed, and in playtime would 
strike effective attitudes in the yard. Their mother was shocked 
beyond measure at the idea of their going on the stage, and in the 
result Miss Fowler ran away from home and joined two ladies who 
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were about to travel on the Continent. In 1868, having passed | 
some time in France and Germany, she appeared at the Royaltyw} 
Theatre in the burlesque of Black-Eyed Susan and Humbug. The 
parts allotted to her were véry small, but she did so well in them 
that Mr. Hollingshead gave her a place at the Gaiety Theatre, where 
she had the advantage of supporting Miss Farren in burlesque and 
Mr. Alfred Wigan in Lucky. Friday and-other pieces. That she 
turned this advantage to good account was made apparent by her 
performance at the Charing Cross Theatre of Mrs. Marchmont in 
Mr. Wybert Reeve’s comedy Not so Bad after All, but it was not 
' until she appeared at the Olympic as Lady Betty Noel in Clancarty 
that her talents found adequate employment. Her acting as the 
merry and impulsive and high-spirited court beauty was full of 
archness, humour, and gaiety. The manner in which she coquetted 
with her lover and contrived to steal a kiss from him, the appropria- 
tion of the key, her demure air in the presence of her somewhat 
stately and reserved friend,—all this and a good deal more will not 
soon be forgotten. Inthe Two Orphans she came forward as the 
blind girl, a character as different from that of Lady Betty as can 
well be imagined. Her versatility, however, proved equal to the 
task set before her. But for a slight want of emotional power her 
performance would have been truly great. The vacant stare of her 
eyes, the expression of patient agony in her face, and the loving ac- 
cents of her voice combined to form a most pathetic piece of acting. 
In the School for Intrigue as Mr. Mortimer entitled his spirited 
adaptation of Le Mariage de Figaro, she made another step in ad- 
vance by her impersonation of Suzanne, originally played by no 
less an actress than Mdlle. Contat. Miss Fowler’s name is also as- 
sociated with two or three characters which in other than competent 
hands would be worse than ineffective—Constance in the Love 
Chase, Helen in the Hunchback, and Beatrice in Much Ado about 
Nothing. In the first of these she is delightfully vivacious and i 
natural, exactly such a lady as would plague a Master Wildrake 
almost out of his wits. Her enthusiasm is infectious when, speak- 
ing of the chase, she says :— 
T love it ; 
To wood and glen, hamlet, and town, it is 


A laughing holiday! Not a hill-top 
But seems alive ! 


Miss Fowler, in fact, has made great progress in her art in a com- 
paratively short time, and is probably destined to fill the place once 
occupied by Mrs. Nisbett. The child is father to the man or wo- 
man, and is it not easy to understand that the elfish girl who at the 
age of twelve played off that wicked trick upon her sister should be 
Lady Betty Noel and Suzanne to the life. 


——— 
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The Hound Cable. 


PANTOMIMICAL. 
By Henry J. Byron. 


I WAS walking down the Strand one foggy November evening 

some sixteen years ago with that charming companion, genial 
wit, and thorough gentleman, the late Francis Talfourd, when he 
suddenly stopped short opposite the can of a peripatetic hot-potato- 
man and taking a long “ sniff” observed, “ Ha-ah, that potato-can 
smells deliciously, it smells just like the Pantomimes.” There was 
no doubt about it, something had gone wrong with the interior of 
the “can,” and the odour it emitted was suggestive of a Panto- 
mime. ‘To any one who asks me what a pantomime “smells like ” 
I should reply it includes a touch of gas, a soupcon of orange-peel, 
a dash of red fire, and a decided flavour of exploded crackers. 
Any one in the habit of going to the play will recognise this 
unsavoury but (to a boy) most attractive combination ; and as for 
the man who has forgotten his first sniff of Astley’s, he is simply 
unworthy the consideration of his fellow-creatures. 

Reader, you recollect your first pantomime, of course. I re- 
member mine. It was performed a good many more years ago 
than one cares to mention, though people with unpleasantly long 
and strong memories will no doubt soon fix the date. It was at 
Covent Garden Theatre, and the subject was The Castle of Otranto. 
I have forgotten all about much finer spectacles since then, but the 
greater portion of that evening’s entertainment is as firm in my 
recollection as the sensation-scene in the last new melodrama. 
Never shall I forget the immensely comic effect. of the big head— 
not a mere helmet, mind you, but an actual face, or profile rather, 
on the simple “ Chinese shadows ” system, I suppose, to which rose 
slowly a hand with fingers extended, and the thumb being placed at 
the extremity ofthe nose the picture of contempt and terror became 
complete. No wonder the hitherto rubicund-visaged guards turned 
ghastly white, having of course turned rownd previously to become 
80; for the times were simpler then, and, very small child as I was, 
I was not a bit taken in by the movement, though I heartily 
applauded the result. There was a wonderful description by Horn- 
castle of the sudden appearance of the mysterious head, some of 
the words and tune of which I have never forgotten— 


“Tt fixed itself ha—a—ard 
In the great Court Ya—a—a—a—rd 
Of the Castle of O—Tran—TO !” 
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The terrible and portentous depth of Horncastle’s “To!” still 
rambles through my brain. 

I wonder how. many years it was after this that, sitting next 
that delightful children’s-poet and universal humorist, E. L. Blan- 
chard, I touched upon the subject of this old pantomime, when 
without moving a muscle he observed, ‘‘ Yes, I recollect it—I 
ought, I had a hand in writing it.” Remembering that The Castle 
of Otranto was produced at old Covent Garden under Madame 
Vestris’s management, and that E. L. Blanchard is still writing 
pantomimes, and doing so as successfully as ever, one’s admiration 
is even excelled by one’s surprise ; and personally I feel compelled 
to remark with the man in the farce, that at the time to which I 
have alluded “I was a very very little boy.” 

A considerable change has come over the spirit of pantomime 
recently, and one in particular, which is by no means for the better. 
A few years back the audacious author who would have ventured 
to mix up two or more popular fairy-tales and present a pantomime 
founded on a couple or perhaps three subjects badly blended into 
one by no means homogeneous whole, would have raised an outcry 
in every right-minded nursery, and have provoked the contempt 
and anger of every playgoer of the age of five. For my part the 
announcement of Cinderella, or Harlequin Dick Turpin and the Old 
Woman who had so many Children She Didn’t Know What to Do, 
or any such illegitimate conglomeration, rouses my indignation 
almost as much as does a clown who plays seven musical instru- 
ments and does it all over again without an encore. Clowns! 
Were those of our childhood really funnier than their successors of 
to-day? I fancy they were, as a rule, and Tom Matthews, when I 
was ten years old, afforded me the keenest enjoyment. I may ob- 
serve that, at that period of life, I believe the human intellect to be 
in the stage of development most fitted to pass a critical opinion on 
the merits of clowns. At least it used to be, but the modern ten- 
year-old playgoer is a more dillettante and difficult-to-be-pleased 
young gentleman than he was some thirty years or so ago. Tom 
Matthews’s style was founded on Grimaldi’s, and he was nothing of 
an acrobat, but relied on a jolly round face, a mouth like Piccadilly 
Circus, a rich semi-hoarse roaring voice, and undoubted powers of 
pantomime. The late Paul Herring ran him hard,in my estimation, 
though Tom Barry exceeded everybody as a “ circus” clown; and 
I remember once seeing him “ off the stage” at the Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, and following him about with staring eyes and a beating heart 
for two long hours, trying to muster up the courage to ask him the 
time. Clowns, it seems to me, are now too “awfully clever,” and 
I don’t suppose there is one in a dozen but would look upon a call 
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for “‘ Hot codlins ” as a personal affront. Pantaloons and harlequins 
are probably pretty much the same as they have been for years, 
though the former are too apt to talk, and the latter think more of 
dancing than of the supposed attributes of the owner of the magic 
bat. When Mr. W. S. Gilbert played harlequin at the Gaiety in the 
amateur pantomime a year ago, I saw for the first time for years 
a consistent impersonation of the character. Albeit further practice 
and increased confidence might have improved certain small details, 
the representation, as a piece of sustained pantomime action with a 
meaning in it, was, I admit, to me refreshing. 

That splendour has gone a great way to obliterate the actual 
fun of pantomime there can be no doubt. When William Beverly 
constructed his great scene in The Island of Jewels, having pre- 
viously, I think, done something of the same kind but less elaborate 
in The Golden Branch, he raised a manager’s “monster.” ‘ The 
Transformation Scene” became an immediate institution. Just at 
the very time when the author has wound up his story and tied his 
threads together, he is horrified by a stage-managerial announcement 
that “at least a quarter of an hour more is required to set the 
Transformation Scene.” This is very like telling the “‘ funnyman ”’ at 
an evening party that the supper would not be ready for some time, 
and he must sing a few more humorous ditties. The fact is, the 
fanny man is played out, and, worst of all, has sung the great comic 
scena always reserved for his climax. As one who has suffered 
from ‘‘ Transformation Scenes,” I protest against their undue im- 
portance, and I believe nine-tenths of the audience would rather get 
to the “fun” of the comic scenes a good deal sooner—of course, 
providing that there is any comic scene! once the principal 
feature of the pantomime, now, save in special instances, a mere tag 
to the drama, a bunch of paper strips to the great big kite. But I 
find at this point I have overreached my fair share of space ; and a 
decided notion that I am writing myself down a fogey suggests 
itself to me as I turn over the pages I have covered. Consequently 
it seems to me I had better finish ; consequently, I do. 








SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
ALFRED WIGAN. 


By Tom Taytor. 


M* acquaintance with Alfred Wigan dates from my earliest 
association with the London stage in 1844. Fresh from Cam- 
bridge, a barrister having duly eaten my terms, and awaiting briefs, 
Thad been drawn to the theatre by a bent dating from the early 
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days when I set up as manager of a company of puppets—happy 
manager who could make his own actors, and yet get all the credit 
for it without earning their ill-will! My sister was my costu- 
‘mier; I was builder of my own theatre, painter of my own scenes 
and writer of my own plays, as well as maker of my own actors—as 
I may fairly say, and claim no more than my due. A casual 
acquaintanceship with Albert Smith and Charles Kenny, who were 
then purveyors in ordinary of light dramatic literature for the 
‘Keeleys in their management of the Lyceum, led to my becoming 
joint author with them of the third rhymed fairy tale—I should 
say burlesque, but the thing was so different from the notion now 
conveyed by the word that it would mislead—which they produced 
at that theatre. The Forty Thieves and Aladdin, if I remember aright, 
had preceded it. Miss Woolgar, then a bright young débutante, with 
all the graces of her charming youth, a thorough enjoyment by the 
funny things her authors gave her to say, and accomplishments 
natural and acquired as an actress; the inimitable Keeley and 
his not less inimitable wife, Frank Mathews, and Miss Fare- 
brother, were stars of that Lyceum galaxy. Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan also belonged to it. Our subject was Valentine and Orson, 
and it was in connection with his part of Sir Henfrey or Sir 
Haufrey, I forget which, one of the villains of the piece, that I 
first knew Alfred Wigan. We began by being shy of each other,— 
@ common element of reserve keeping us for awhile aloof, and, as 
it were, on guard, and ended by being warm and intimate friends. 
For some years I occupied part of his house, and in work and play, 
‘in and out of the theatre, in household and family companionship, 
in common intimacies and friendships, we were for a long time as 
closely associated as two men could be. Looking back to those 
pleasant times, with every recollection of which the memory of the 
Wigans is so inseparably connected, I grieve to think that from 
circumstances beyond my own control, I was not one of the small 
company who stood by Alfred Wigan’s grave on Saturday the 7th 
of December, in the chill air of the half-frozen God’s-acre of Kensal 
Green. 

Wigan had already made his mark, when we were thus thrown 
together. Iam here confining myself to my personal recollections 
of him; but I may say, briefly, that I believe he was then (1844) a 
year under my own age, having been born in 1818; that from 
family reverses he had been forced to break off his training for the 
University, and to become a teacher in the school where he had 
been a pupil, and that impatience of this joyless drudgery, with 
other circumstances not necessary to dwell on here, had led him to 
the theatre, at first, in the humble position of chorus-singer. But 
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he was not a man to remain long unnoticed. Intelligent, 
kindly superiors in the same theatre were sure to find out that the 
quiet, steady, reserved chorus-singer was a gentleman, with the 
germs, at least, of an artist. He was thus found out, very soon, I 
have heard him say, by Adelaide Kemble, of whose kindness to him 
in those dreary days of obscurity and struggle he always spoke 
with the most grateful acknowledgment. He first played small 
parts in the St. James’s Theatre, where he had John Parry for 
comrade in his early essays. Painful and stumbling enough, I dare 
say they were, for he was keenly susceptible, conscious of every 
awkwardness and short-coming, with that consciousness enhanced 
by the sense of being ill-dressed and inexperienced. I remember 
his telling me of the intense pain that shot through him on over- 
hearing the scornful remark of a lady in a stage box—it should be 
a warning to ladies to make such remarks with bated breath,. if 
they must make them at all,—as he came on the stage after a 
somewhat ignominious exit, “Oh here’s that wretch again!” “TI 
was a wretch,” he said when he told me the story, “but I 
did not want her to tell me so. I knew it a great deal too 
well.” Madame Vestris and Charles Mathews too, old friends of 
his wife’s in her Olympic days as Miss Pincott, soon showed them-. 
selves friends of his. He had an engagement at Covent Garden 
under their management ; where his earliest mark was made in 
the part of Achille Blague, a Belgian Guide to the field of 
Waterloo, in Gertrude’s Cherries, a piece of Douglas Jerrold’s, who 
had been his father’s friend, and was his all his life long, and who. 
was but too glad to give the intelligent young actor a lift. He did 
well to write him the part of a “ Brave Belge,” for Wigan’s French 
from the first was perfect, strangely so, considering that he never, 
as he has often told me, spent more than a few weeks in France. 
His ear was singularly delicate, and his imitative faculty perfect. 
He had known an old French gentleman long and intimately, and 
had closely studied both his French and his broken English, his 
demeanour and delivery, ways and manners. He never missed an 
opportunity for such studies, and to these—not to residence in 
France—he owed the consummate truth of his stage-Frenchmen. 
He had created other parts besides Blague before I knew 
him, but this he used to refer to as the most useful of his early 
successes. Another, I think, was Cool in the original cast of 
London Assurance at Covent Garden. But he could not fail to 
“score” whenever he got the chance; for there was brains, as 
well as imitative cleverness, in all he did from the first. He knew, 


and showed, that in all parts, short or long, trifling or important, 





- there is room for mind to set its stamp; and that the effect of that 
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impress, in the long run, on the leaven of intelligent spectators. 


which may be counted upon in every audience, is out of all propor- 


tion to the prominence of the part. Noman casts his bread on the- 
waters with more certainty of finding it after many days than the- 


actor. Alfred Wigan has impressed me as one of the most 


markedly and innately intellectual of all actors I have known. He- 


was the only manager, and one of the very few actors I have had 
to do with, who could give a reason for his belief or disbelief in a 
play before its production. His instinct of the exigencies and 
conditions of dramatic effect was acute and usually to be trusted ; 


and I always found discussion of such matters with him of 


the utmost value to me as a play-wright. His suggestions 


of alterations were invariably worth weighing, and his advice- 


to actors and instruction as stage-manager of quite unusual 


value. I should say that in these, as in all points of stage: 


intelligence he had a rival, and, where anything was to be done, a 
most effective coadjutor, in his wife. I can only attribute it toa 
constitutional apathy and timidity, arising probably from organic 
weakness of the heart which periodically disabled him, marred his. 
career both as manager and actor, and culminated in the attack 
which carried him off at the age of sixty-one, that he did not both 
attempt and achieve more as an actor. I should have thought 
him, of all actors I have known, the best fitted to succeed in certain 
parts, and those high and difficult ones, of Shakspere’s,—Hamlet 
for example. His Bassanio had great grace and distinction, but 
he seems to me to have been capable of Shylock. He could not be 
vulgar; he appreciated and read blank verse beautifully. He could 
analyze and depict the brain-workings of a character to the most 
delicate nwances. Where he was lacking, I have no doubt from 
organic reasons, was in self-abandonment. He could not yield 
himself to the tempest and whirlwind of a passion. He suggested 
habitually rather coolness and phlegm than fire of temperament, 
though capable of deep feeling on and off the stage, and with 
rare power of expressing concentrated intensity, as in his Count 
Priuli in Retribution, one of the finest stage delineations I have ever- 
seen of passion held in a leash, and of a deadly purpose, patiently 
pursued, and inexorably wrought out, yet without forfeiture of 
tenderness in relations with all except the object of vengeance. 

But to return to our early connection at the Lyceum. The 
rhymed fairy-tales produced at that theatre gave scope to actors 
who could speak effective lines, and sing funny words to 


popular airs. Miss Woolgar, the Keeleys, Frank Matthews, . 


the graceful Miss Farebrother, all found parts to fit them. The 
nigger invasion had not then taken by storm the strongholds of dance 
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and song; breakdowns and music-hall choruses, with bone and 
banjo accompaniments, were unknown. I have seen these creeping 
up, and on, till now, with their attendant deluge of pun for pun’s 
sake and slang @ tout propos, they have flooded our comic stage and 
drowned out, alike, grace, and point, sweet song and witty dia- 
logue. Planché then was the Lord and Master of Burlesque. We 
young hands looked up to him and loved him alike in his person 
and his work. I wish I could unload myself of my debt of grati- 
tude to that kind, good man, and delightful writer; that I had 
room to express here my sense of the graceful and harmless amuse- 
ment he has afforded to so many generations of play-goers, com- 
bining in one entertainment pretty story, humorous action, pointed 
and graceful dialogue, sweet music, beautiful scenery and tasteful 
costumes, as no man ever before combined them. It was as his 
humble imitator that I first came into contact, and soon into close 
intimacy, with Alfred Wigan. He filled very indifferent parts in 
our rhymed fairy-tales of Cinderella, Whittington and his Cat, 
and the Enchanted Horse which followed Valentine and Orson. 
I remember an amusing incident in connection with his part of 
Alcide Bellepoule, in Whittington. It was during the time of the 
Pritchard agitation against the French assumption of a protectorate 
in the South Seas. We had shown our mouse-and-rat haunted 
sovereign—to whose domains Whittington’s ship is consigned— 
suffering under a French Protector. The part was played by 
Wigan, made up after the Prince de Joinville. The “counterfeit 
presentment” was talked about ; the French ambassador came or 
sent some one to the theatre, and a grave remonstrance was ad- 
dressed to the Lord Chamberlain, who, as gravely sent to say that 
the offensive likeness must be modified. By way of concession, 
Wigan, who had been playing the part in red trousers, which were 
not French naval uniform, changed them for blue, which were, and 
the full length, before inexact, was thus corrected, but I never heard 
of any further remonstrance from the Ambassador, or interference 
by the Lord Chamberlain. Those were very merry times at the 
Lyceum ; and especially merry were our extempore suppers in the 
spacious painting room, the finest in London, where we delighted 
to. congregate, painters, actors and authors, over such cheap 
luxuries as Field-Lane ducks (sheep’s-heads), and porter. Wigan 
was often a partaker of these humble entertainments with Frank 
Matthews, John Oxenford, Albert Smith, Charles Kenny and the 
writer, and our genial manager did not disdain to smile upon our 
feast. 

The first part I wrote for Wigan, not in burlesque, was Count 
Carambole, in a Trip to Kissengen ; I am not quite sure if this was 
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before or after my first collaboration with Albert Smith and Charles 
Kenny. The farce was a joint piece of work, of a college friend, 
then fresh, like myself, from Trinity, and the writer. It was 
knocked off at a breath; literally a day’s work, my collaborator 
holding the pen, suggesting and supplying, while I dictated. He 
had just come from a visit to the watering place where we laid our 
action, so he supplied a correct mise-en-scéne. We had the Keeleys, 
Meadows, and the Wigans in our cast. The piece turned on the 
misadventures of an aspiring little cockney visitor to Kissengen. 
Ensnared by the bright eyes of a French cocotte (the associate of a 
French swindler who has carried out a combined scheme for passing 
forged notes), he is induced to exchange his passport for that of 
Carambole, hard pressed by the police. He in his turn nearly 
drives the poor little cockney mad with jealousy, by flirting with 
his wife (Mrs. Keeley) when, arriving unexpectedly at Kissengen, 
under the escort of her uncle (Meadows), she finds her faith- 
less spouse gallivanting with Fifine. It was a broad piece of fun 
and bustle, affording good opportunities’ to the actors; and was 
accepted, read, cast, put in rehearsal, with a promptness as rare as 
refreshing, and ran some fifty nights—a great run in those days. 
The Wigans contributed their full share to the success, and it 
enabled him to score another mark, which, however, was far more 
than repeated, when, in September 1846, he created his admirable 
combination of pathos, national character and humour, Tourbillon 
in To Parents and Guardians, my third or fourth dramatic venture 
at the Lyceum. This time, again, the Keeleys,—he in Waddilove the 
fat fag, and his wife in Bob Nettles, the cock of the school,— 
contributed to the success of the piece, with the Wigans, for 
Mrs. Wigan’s part of Virginie, the strolling French tambourine- 
player, was a worthy pendant to her husband’s Tourbillon, the 
poor, shabby, ill-treated, old French master of the sordid suburban 
school, bullied by the master, tormented by the boys, but true to 
his feelings and instincts of a gentleman, and stung by oppression 
to the assertion of them. Though the part has been admirably 
re-created by Mr. Arthur Cecil, at the Prince of Wales’s, I can 
never forget what it was in the hands of its original impersonator. 
It was conceived, incubated, brought out, I may say, under his eye, 
for we were in closest companionship all the time I was at work at 
it, and it no doubt owed much to his advice and suggestion. But 
to his acting it was indebted for a life of truth, and a tenderness 
and depth of pathos, wrought into wonderful harmony with a gro- 
tesqueness and oddity quite in keeping with the old man’s nationality 
and perfectly carried out in dress, face, voice and manner. The 
little drama was a very inartificial production, as I felt painfully 
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when it was revived last year at the Prince of Wales’s. But the 
part of Tourbillon was a living thing in Wigan’s hands; and no 
-one thought of the absurdity of the story while under the spell of 
his pathetic presentment of down-trodden age, and the rush of 
hopeless parental yearning suddenly let loose. 

Such an embodiment of an author’s intentions unites actor and 
-author with a peculiar tie. My relations of intimacy and regard 
with Wigan were already close, but this made them stlll closer. 
His performance of Tourbillon gave him deservedly a high and 
assured rank in his profession, and was followed by other excellent 
French impersonations in adaptations of his own, among them The 
Model of a Wife, and A Thousand Pounds Reward. Though I was 
not in a position to do anything for him worthy of note during the 
engagements which intervened between his Lyceum engagement 
and his entering on the management of the Olympic in the autumn 
of 1853, it had been arranged that I should write his opening 
piece, to accompany Planché’s rhymed dpropos, The Camp at the 
Olympic. Ihad some time before had suggested to me by John 
Lang, an old Trinity acquaintance, then fresh returned from India, 
Fouché’s Cohorte Oythérienne—a bevy of attractive and abandoned 
women kept in the minister’s pay as decoys—as affording good 
material for dramatic treatment. I had talked the subject over 
with its suggester, and even sketched in conversation the outline of 
@ piece in which the idea might be turned to account ; but, busy with 
other things, I had put the idea on one side, when Wigan, to whom 
Thad mentioned it, came to propose it as a good subject for the open- 
ing piece at the Olympic. Lang was not in town and I did not know 
his whereabouts, but sent him a letter to the likeliest address I could 
think of. In the mean time, as the need was pressing, I began to 
work at the piece, hoping that my collaborator would turn up in 
the course of my labour; but he never appeared, so I went on 
working without him, and the piece was finished and in Wigan’s 
hands, when one day Lang called to tell me he had at last 
got my letter, which had been following him far and wide, that, 
not expecting I would ever go to work on the subject he had sug- 
gested, he had himself done so without communicating with me ; 
and that his piece had long been finished and in the hands of 
Webster, who had read and approved of it, and promised to bring 
it out. Here was a dilemma. Having had reason to doubt the 
exactness of my informant, I determined to apply to Webster, 
who, in answer to my letter, told me it was true he had received 
such a piece from Mr. Lang, but that he had never read it, much less 
promised to bring it out, and that it was very much at its author’s 

®disposal. Communicating this to Mr. Lang, I told him that I con- 
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sidered myself exonerated from all obligation to collaborate with 
him on the subject; that it had become common property by my 
oral suggestions when he proposed it, of which he admitted that 
he had availed himself; that, however, I was willing to waive all 
question on this point, and to put his piece into Wigan’s hands 
to compare it with mine, and act as he thought fit; that if 
Wigan chose my piece as it stood, I would waive any right his 
proceeding had given me, and that his name should stand with 
mine on the bills ; that if Wigan preferred Lang’s piece, he should 
be free to take it, in which case Lang’s name should stand alone as 
author ; that if Wigan saw his way to any fusing of the pieces he 
was to be at liberty to propose it. The result was that Wigan 
after reading Lang’s piece informed the author that it was nota 
play at all, but a story put into the outward form of a drama; that 
mine was a play, and would, he believed, be an effective one, and 
that under those circumstances he had no alternative but to produce 
my play as it stood. I insisted on introducing one sentence from 
Mr. Lang’s play* that he might with a safe conscience stand 
as my collaborateur, and the play was in due time produced with 
success. The personage of Desmarets, which brought Robson for 
the first time before the public in an intense character-part, was 
an after-thought not contemplated in my original sketch of the 
story, but worked into it after I had seen the actor, then new to 
London, in the part of the Jew in a travestie of Shylock, which 
had just before made a sensation at the Olympic, at the close of 
Mr. Farren’s management. The part of Fouché was meant for 
Wigan ; but his theatre not then possessing an actor capable of 
the part of De Neuville, the lover of Fouché’s decoy Marie de 
Fontanges (criginally acted by Mrs. Stirling), he determined to 
play that part himself, and to entrust Fouché to Emery. Wigan 
had not before played a serious lover; but his acting of the part 
showed his power to represent passion, and impart intensity to 
serious situations, and entirely justified his selection of the part, 
to which he gave the fervid colour required by De Neuville’s creole 
blood. During the course of Mr. Wigan’s management of the 
Olympic, which was relinquished in 1857, owing to his impaired 
health, mainly caused, no doubt, by the wear and tear of manage- 
ment combined with acting,—two things that, to my thinking, 
never should be combined where they can be kept apart.—I wrote 
for him the parts of John Mildmay in Still Waters Run Deep,+ 





* «Why don’t she cheat ?” towards the close of the first act. 

+ Dramatized from Charlesde Bernard’s story, Un Gendre, to which 
my attention was directed by my friend Mrs. Fanny Kemble. Retribution 
was from the same charming story-teller’s La Peine du Talion. 
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which was perfectly suited to his quieter style, and of Count 
Priuli in Retribution,{which revealed him in a uew phase, as I 
have already mentioned, of intense but suppressed passion, and 
steady, sleuth-hound-like, pursuit of revenge. In these three 
parts he felt himself that he had sounded three distinct strings of 
his gamut, and, throughout the preparation and acting of them 
he enlarged my conception, and, still more, that of the public,. 
of his powers. As a manager he was not less careful and con- 
scientious than as an actor; and under his charge the preparation 
and rehearsal of pieces was ,what it ought to be, a serious and 
business-like prelude to their performance. 

The principal part which I afterwards wrote for him was that of 
Chetwynd in the House or the Home, an adaptation of Octave 
Feuillet’s Péril dans la Demeure, brought out during his engagement. 
at the Adelphi, in 1859; and Major Stonihurst, in Up at the Hills, with 
which he opened his ‘management of the St. James’s in October 
1860. The piece did not achieve success, though his acting and that 
of Mrs. Wigan, in Mrs. Colonel Macann, were good enough to de- 
serve it. For the Queen’s Theatre, under his management, in 1868, 
I wrote in collaboration with my friend Mr. Dubourg, the comedy of 
New Men and Old Acres, but reasons which I need not here relate 
prevented its production there, and it was brought out at the 
Haymarket in the following year. Since that time I have not been 
connected with Alfred Wigan as author, and have seen but little 
of him as friend, but my regard for him was never impaired, though 
circumstances have separated, and in some degree estranged us. 








VARIETY WITH A VENGEANCE. 


By E. L. Biancwarp. 


F Wyperonr se essay might be written, not ouly on the causes and 
conditions of theatrical success, but on the nature and origin 
of unfavourable opinions with regard to dramatic performances. 
Why a piece which delights one audience should be wholly con- 
demred by another, and why the very unfavourable verdict pro- 
nounced on a new production should be wholly reversed on suc- 
ceeding representations, are questions of theatrical metaphysics as 
yet wholly undiscussed. Among playgoers totally different opinions. 
will be often found to prevail regarding the merits of some particular 
production or performer. We all know that the standard of excel- 
lence for testing the exact value of dramatic novelties is very much 
like the standard of Cornhill, so long used for measuring distances 

* on the old coach roads leading out of London. Everybody has 
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heard of it; nobody knows precisely where to look for it. A few 
hints, which may be regarded as the result of much observation and 
long experience in matters connected with the stage, may be, 
perhaps, advantageously contributed to those desirous of pursuing 
investigations into a somewhat recondite subject. 

In the first place, the difference between a wet night and a fine 
night should always be taken into consideration when estimating 
the mirth-provoking properties of a new comedy or extravaganza. 
In a moist atmosphere people enter a theatre with spirits depressed, 
and in an uncomfortable mood. Damp clothes cling about them, 
and suggest that the inevitable cold will be but scantily com- 
pensated for by the pleasure of the night. In the pit five 
hundred dripping umbrellas leaning against the knees of five 
hundred people, who, by taking cab or omnibus, have entered the 
theatre in a perfectly dry condition, will make a thousand spectators 
quarrelsome, querulous, and physically indisposed to see the point 
of a jest or the necessity for laughing at any droll complication of 
incidents or whimsicality of embodiment. Then playgoers, seated to 
the extreme right or left of the audience, will judge the capabilities of 
the performers from quite opposite points of view. Some actors de- 
liver their best speeches on the prompt side, where those favourably 
placed for observation will detect a subtlety of facial expression which 
of course escapes the observation of spectators seated at the other 
extremity of the row of seats. The principle is, of course, equally 
applicable if the actress, from the necessity of the situation, has to 
make her strongest point in the opposite corner. Concordance of 
opitiion between long-sighted people and short-sighted people is 
hardly to be expected, but it is surprising how utterly unconscious 
they severally are of the reasons why they differ in an estimation of 
the greatness of a tragedian or the grandeur of aspectacle. Besides 
those who have a defect in their vision we have to consider those 
deficient in the power of hearing. Then comes into consideration 
the mood and temperament of the individual on the night in question. 
A radically bad or hastily-swallowed dinner will effectually destroy 
all disposition to enjoyment, and utterly annihilate the capability of 
appreciation. There are some old comedies which, received with 
rapture at night, always fall flat at morning performances, though 
sustained by the same company. .What Miller, the German poet, 
said of his lyric would equally apply to many representations of the 
legitimate drama under these circumstances. 


This song was made to be sung by night, 

And he who reads it in broad daylight 

Will never read the mystery right ; 
And yet it is childlike, easy. 
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With this key placed in the hand of the intelligent newapaper 
reader, the frequent discrepancy in the judgment passed by even 
competent dramatic critics will be readily accounted for. Without 
referring to some strangely varying opinions expressed in the 
morning papers, it may suffice to quote as the most recent example 
of this divergence of opinion the comments made by the excellent 
critics of the Globe and the Echo on the performance of Macbeth at 
Drury-lane. “The interpretation,” says the dramatic critic of the 
Globe, “‘ with the single exception of Mrs. Hermann Vezin, whose 
Lady Macbeth rose in the later scenes to absolute power, was in- 
competent.” In the Echo we are assured the performance “ was 
not bungled by imperfect readings, nor marred by wretched acting 
on the part of any of the principals, nor made tantalizing by bad 
stage management. Mrs. Vezin’s Lady Macbeth, from whatever 
‘cause, may be described as a modified failure. As a whole, the im- 
personation produced no effect upon the audience.’ According to 
the Globe, ‘‘ Altogether unsatisfactory was the rendering of the 
music attributed to Locke.” According to the Echo, “ Locke’s 
witch music, so long associated with Macbeth, was admirably 
rendered.” 

Equally wide discrepancies are exhibited in the New York 
Press. Let us note what the critics of the leading morning 
journals have to sayofCarmen. Tribune.—‘“‘Itis a strange medley 
of new things and old, rare beauties and hackneyed theatric 
effects, the finest sentiment and the jingle of empty tunes.” 
Times.—*‘ It is a mere pot pourri of singing and dancing. Of the 
music we cannot speak much more highly. It comprises a few 
light, taking melodies, rather prettily accompanied, but, with the 
exception already referred to, that is all.’ Per contra: Herald.— 
“ Musically, Carmen is a remarkable work, and in one sense—that 
of consistency—it is one of the most successful that has been 
written.” World.—‘ The instrumentation is throughout marked 
by a scholarship that could not fail to be recognized by all practical 
musicians, and an elegance which will make it acceptable to opera- 
going audiences.” The critics generally speak kindly of Miss 
Minnie Hauck’s début in New York, but disagree on essential 
points. Times.—‘If she has gained something in her sojourn 
abroad, she has also lost something in the sweetness and rounded 
smoothness of her voice.” Tribune.—(Per contra). “ Her voice has 
gained much since she went away, both in fullness and strength, 
and she has developed dramatic powers of whic! we should hardly 
have thought her capable.” Herald.—‘ Taken all in all, the im- 
pression she made was flattering.”” World.—‘ She did not win the 
sympathy of her audience by her singing. Her voice is deficient 
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in the sympathetic quality that wins miscellaneous audiences.” It 
would puzzle the proverbial Philadelphia lawyer to say what to 
make of such flatly contradictory testimony as this. 








AT THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 
By A Quzen’s ScHorar. 


HE evening set apart for the first performance of a comedy by 
Terence or Plautus at the “ publique schoole for grammar, 
rhetoricke, poetrie, and the Latin and Greek languages,” as the 
seat of learning in Dean’s Yard was correctly described by an old 
writer, has at length arrived; and, proud in the possession of the 
card which entitles one to “ assist ”’ at the ceremony, you drive up 
to the Dean’s archway. The dull roar of the street traffic is in 
your ears as you alight, but on passing through that striking speci- 
men of Norman architecture you seem to have passed far from the 
busy haunts of men in a few moments. The venerable Abbey 
towers above you, and the silence which usually prevails here is 
broken only by a few footsteps and voices. The way to the College 
lies by the southern side of the cloisters. Tread lightly, for beneath 
the stones are the ashes of monks and abbots who have been dead 
I don’t know how many centuries. And now you are in Dean’s 
Yard, and the somewhat gloomy-looking building on the other 
side of the racquet-court is St. Peter’s College. Near the 
entrance stands a smart young Queen’s scholar in evening dress 
and a heavy cloak-gown nearly touching the ground. He directs 
you up a flight of wide stone steps to the dormitory, where another 
and older Queen’s scholar, having looked at your card of invitation, 
passes you through a barrier into the long and lofty apartment 
which serves as the theatre. The walls are covered with curtains, 
and at one end a “ stage” is visible. 

Ushered to your seat, you look about with mingled curiosity and 
surprise. The masters’ pit is crowded with guests, while the mem- 
bers of the school, resplendent in the insignia of their office, are 
assembled on the left. Near the stage, at right angles, are a few 
rows of seats for ‘‘ young old Westminsters,” now fresh from Uni- 
versity, Woolwich, or Aldershot. In a line with these youths, who, 
to put it mildly, are not undemonstrative, are tne ladies’ seats. 
Several Queen’s scholars are specially appointed to provide the fair 
visitors with programmes, printed “ arguments,” and refreshments, 
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—certainly an enviable occupation. Behind you are many rows 
of guests, and at the end may be discerned a number of young 
scholars charged with the duty of leading off the applause. They 
carry long canes, which they tap on the ground when the time 
comes for a burst of laughter or acclamation. If any scholar in 
that part of the hall should be slow to appreciate the force of one 
of the dramatist’s jokes, or at any rate should not be moved to ap- 
plause, he will probably receivea smart rap onthetoes. The claque 
is headed by two Queen’s scholars, known on these occasions as 
** god-keepers.”’ Eventually, as Big-Ben chimes half-past seven, Mr. 
Dan Godfrey’s band strikes up behind the scenes ; the captain of the 
school, in court dress, leads the Head-Master’s wife into the theatre; 
her husband, looking as dignified as possible, walks in tothe exhilarat- 
ing strains of “ See the Conquering Hero Comes ;” the Dean, with 
his sharp features lighted up by a pleasant smile, may be seen 
in the place of honour in the stalls. Then come the distinguished 
persons who have been bidden to the intellectual feast, 1 number of 
old Westminsters bringing up the rear. 

Everything is ready; the master touches a hand-bell as a 
signal for the music to stop, and the captain of the Queen’s scholars 
comes before the green curtain and delivers a prologue in Latin 
iambics. The names of the old Westminsters who have died since 
the last performance are gracefully referred to in this effusion, 
which is written by the Head-Master. The performance is then 
proceeded with. The play is Terence’s Phormio, the plot of which 
is derived from Apollodorus. It soon becomes evident that the 
difficulties involved in the representation of a Latin play by Eng- 
lish youths will be fairly overcome. The delivery of the Roman 
dramatist’s lines is never less than respectable, often effective. The 
actors may not be at their ease in the ancient Greek costume, but 
where is the company of amateurs that would? Then, although 
the “coaches” have more regard for tradition than for new ideas, 
some of the impersonations are marked by original thought, and 
the unity and smoothness of the performance as a whole shows 
that the scholars entrusted with small parts are not less industriously 
looked after by the masters than the others. Geta and Phormio 
are in competent hands, but the representatives of Demipho, 
Pheedria, and Sophrona take a by no means inconsiderable share 
of the honours of the evening. The epilogue, which is written in 
Latin elegiacs by one of the masters or an old Westminster, is 
intended to be a humorous skit upon events and follies of the day, 
and for some years past has been published in extenso by The Times. 
It is delivered by the actors in the comedy, now attired in evening 
dress. Finally, in accordance with time-honoured custom, the 
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prompters come before the curtain and pass a college cap to the 
old Westminsters, who fill it with money. Out of the sum thus 
collected the cost of the performance is paid, the residue being 
divided amongst the actors. 

Between the acts the scene inside and outside the theatre is of 
the most animated kind. No sooner has the curtain fallen than the 
“‘ young old Westminsters ” jump up and push their way out. Some 
may be found renewing old friendships in the passages; some 
brave the cold air for the sake of a cigarette; some get behind the 
scenes to chat with actors and quaff the mysterious beverage known 
as ‘“‘sack-whey.” Few things in life are more pleasant to witness 
than the meetings at Westminster of old schoolfellows who have not 
seen each other for years, and to hear them speak of old quarrels 
and scrapes and pleasures on the very scene of their occurrence. 
Inside the theatre the scene is not less bright. Everybody is 
chatting with his neighbour; the Queen’s scholars appointed to 
attend to the ladies are manifesting considerable energy in the 
discharge of their duties; the leaders of the claque are making 
short work of some “‘ sack-whey ” and sherry just brought to them ; 
grave-looking divines are arguing a point in connexion with the 
play, and many ladies are indulging in flirtation under difficulties. 
By half-past ten o’clock all is over, and as the audience leave—not, 
as at a-theatre, in a stream, but in groups—the boys go downstairs 
for supper and to talk of what has been done and left undone in 
the performance. 








A HAUNTED ACTRESS. 
By Artsur Escort. 


HE story we are about to relate is taken from the autobio- 
graphy of the queenly actress who a century and a quarter 

ago was dividing the homage of Parisian playgoers with Mdlle. 
Dumessiel. The early life of Hippolyte Clairon was not of a nature 
to suggest that exceptional celebrity awaited her in a walk of 
art which depends so much on culture as _ tragedy-acting. 
Madame Clairon mére, who is said to have been a menial in the 
theatre, was a coarse-minded and illiterate person, and the 
only books which the giri could procure in her youth—it is 
a wonder that she was ever taught to read at all—were collections 
of stories relating to ghosts, hobgoblins, and other such interesting 
things. The result was that she became intensely superstitious, to 
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the no small amusement in later years of men who were swayed by 
the materialistic tendencies of the age. With this brief preface I 
proceed to tell the story of her persecution by the ghost of a dis- 
carded lover, helplessly leaving my readers to solve the problem it 
presents in what manner they may. 

In 1744, soon after her début in Paris, Clairon made the ac- 
quaintance of M. de S , amerchant’s son. He was about thirty 
years of age, of good appearance, and clever at penning sonnets to 
her eyebrows. Before long he became desperately enamoured of 
her, and was supposed by the gossips of the foyer to have inspired 
her with a warmer feeling than friendship. But as time went on 
the actress found it necessary to stop the acquaintance. Her lover 
was of a gloomy and misanthropic turn, and wished her to fly with 
him from the world to some wild and deserted spot. This interest- 
ing project was not destined to be realized. Clairon loved her art, 
revelled in the applause she drew down, and had had too large and 
varied an experience of life to be very romantic. In the end she 
refused to receive letters from or to see him. M.deS pined 
away, and one evening in the summer of 1746 was told that his 
hours were numbered. He then sent a message to the actress, 
pathetically entreating her to see him once more. Clairon, who at 
that time was entertaining an Intendant des Finances and other 
friends at supper, was advised not to go, as her presence would em- 
bitter rather than solace his last moments. This advice she took, 
and soon after he had received her apparently harsh reply the un- 
fortunate man died. 

For the next eighteen months or two years, according to her 
own account, the actress was subjected to a supernatural persecu- 
tion. M.deS died as the clocks were striking eleven, and 
as soon as the sound had ceased a long unearthly cry rang through 
the room in which Clairon was entertaining her friends. The guests 
were lost in astonishment and terror; the actress, recognizing in 
the cry the voice of her lover, very naturally fainted. “ Really, 
Madlle.,” said the Intendant, with ghastly humour as she recovered, 
‘The gentleman who has the honour to possess your affections. 
should be told that his signals are much too loud.” But, as events 
soon proved, this was no matter for jesting. The cry was frequently 
repeated at the actress’s windows at the same hour. The 
police kept watch both outside and inside, but could discover no- 
thing. Nor was the power of the perturbed spirit confined to the 
actress’s house. One night, as she was taking leave at her door of a 
President who had escorted her home, the frightful cry rang out 
between them. At another time, while riding with her in a coach 
from the Rue Saint Honoré, Pierre Roselli—a handsome high- 
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spirited young actor, who could “rage like Cethegus or like Cassius 
die,” declared that: unless she invoked the ghost and received a 
reply there and then he would not believe a word of her story. 
The actress did a8 she was asked; the cry was again heard, and 
when the coach arrived at its destination the two players were found 
ina swoon! The form of the persecution was then slightly varied. 
Instead of the cry, she heard the report of a gun at her window. 
The houses in the street were placed under surveillance, but to no 
purpose. On one occasion she was invited to a little nocturnal 
féte at Mdlle. Dumesnil’s, and at eleven o’clock left the Rue de- 
Bussy in a fiacre with her femme de chambre. Her way was. 
through the boulevards, then but slightly garnished with houses. 
“Did not M. de & die there?” asked the tiring woman, 
pointing to two houses which stood out in sharp relief against a. 
moonlit sky. ‘From what I have heard, I think he did,” was. 
the answer. The gun-report was again heard! The coachman, 
not doubting that thieves were at hand, lashed his horse into a 
gallop, and Clairon and her servant arrived at their destination 
more dead than alive. 

Therewith the persecution may be said to have ended. The 
unearthly cry and the scarcely less terrible gun-report were not 
again heard. The ghost, indeed, gave token of its presence by a. 
clapping of hands, which, as reminding the actress of the applause 
of the playgoers, had, if anything, a consoling effect. By-and-by this. 
was changed to soft and melodious music, as though the ghost were: 
lapsing into an amiable and forgiving mood. At this time, anxious 
for tranquillity, Clairon removed from the Rue de Bussy to the 
Rue de Marais, to the house in which Racine had written his 
greatest tragedies and died, and in which Voltaire had closed the 
eyes of Adrienne Lecouvreur. The latter had embellished it in 
many ways, but in Clairon’s eyes the bare walls would have been 
sufficient attraction. She had not been there long when a strange 
old lady desired to see her, and the request was at once granted. 
For some time they gazed at each other in silence, and with 
instinctive interest. The stranger at length found her tongue, and, 
after a good deal of circumlocution, came to the object of her visit. 
The friend of M. de S , She had been with him during his last 








moments, and now sought out the actress to ask why she had made 
him so unhappy. Clairon, in reply, related the story, premising 
that the heart was not subservient to the will. ‘I cannot blame 
you, Mdlle.,” said the old lady, “though you may be said to have 
killed him. More especially were his last moments embittered by 
your refusal to come to his bedside. He kept his eyes intently 
fixed upon the clock until his servant returned with your message. 
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‘ Wretch !? he vehemently exclaimed ; the unfeeling wretch! But 
she will gain nothing by it ; I will follow her after. my death as per- 
sistently as I have followed her in my life! He died with these 
terrible words on his lips.’ y 








HERE WE ARE AGAIN! 
By Henry 8. Leics. 


RECOLLECT—full well I do— ' 
That, in my life’s remoter times, 
I felt aggrieved when sitting through 
The openings of the pantomimes. 
Their puns could never make me smile ; 
Their dances and their songs were vain. 
I sat awaiting all the while 
The wished-for “ Here we are again !” 


I scarcely watched one gallant fight 
Young Jack the Giant-Killer waged, 

The tale began to bore me quite :— 
My mind was far away engaged. 

The welcome end came by and by ; 
The giants all were duly slain. 

The transformation-scene was nigh, 
And with it “ Here we are again !” 


It mattered not a fig to me 
What Cinderella said or did ; 
I fancied Whittington to be 
A most intrusive little kid. 
Whatever incidents occurred 
I treated with a cool disdain ; 
For nothing touched me till I heard 
The cry of “ Here we are again !” 


Mad wag, to childhood ever dear ! x 
No moral qualms thy life perplex’d. 
Thine only maxim, it is clear, 
Was “ bismuth first, and pleasure next.” 
4 And Pleasure brimmed for thee a cup 
With no alloying drop of pain. 
What worlds of mirth it conjured up, 
Thy magic “ Here we are again !” 





Thy figure, too,—how boldly quaint ! 

Thy wide and theft-impelling hose. 
And what profusely scattered paint 

Besmirched the brow—the cheeks—the nose ! 
Forget thee, merriest of mimes }— 

Nay—long as Mem’ry shall remain, 

Its pow’r shall bring me oftentimes 

Thine olden “‘ Here we are again !” 
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Portrarts, 





XII.—MR. TERRY. 


| this world, we are philosophically told, nothing can be re- 

garded as certain, and the general truth of the remark will 
be apparent to the most unreflecting mind. But to every rule there 
are conspicuous exceptions, and those who go to see a piece in 
which Mr. Terry appears may reckon with absolute certainty upon 
being hugely diverted. He is better at one time than another, for 
actors, like everybody else, are not always the same in health (a 
fact too often lost sight of by the playgoing public); but at his 
worst he brings down the house whenever the chance of doing so 
comes. In truth, he is one of the drollest comedians now on the 
stage. His acting displays a keen sense of humour, especially in 
comedies of a somewhat farcical complexion. Even when he falls 
into extravagance,—and this is not unfrequently the case,—the 
voice of criticism is drowned in laughter and applause. He is also 
seen to considerable advantage in parts which blend humour with 
rough homely pathos, as his Lieutenant Lamb in Old Sailors, not 
to speak of many other impersonations, has shown. These natural 
gifts for the stage have been perfected by assiduous study and 
practice. Many years elapsed before he obtained a footing in 
London, although it is difficult to suppose that the audiences 
before which he played at the outset of his career were 
not intensely amused by his efforts, and that echoes of the 
merriment he excited did not reach the ears of metropolitan 
managers. Born in London a little more than thirty-four years 
ago, Mr. Terry, after going to school in due form, was placed in a 
merchant’s office in the City. Fancy him perched on a high stool 
with a quill in his ear and a ledger before him! But while his eyes 
were upon columns of figures his thoughts were far away. His 
sympathies were with the theatre; and if at any time you could have 
lifted the lid of his desk you would have found a number of pro- 
grammes of amateur performances in which he had taken part. 
Eventually, in the summer of 1863, he abandoned the merchant’s 
office for the stage, appearing at Christchurch as Lowry Looby in 
Hily O’Connor. During the next four years he was a man-of-all- 
work at various theatres, and it is on record that he frequently 
played as many as eighteen parts in one week. In 1867 he emerged 
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from obscurity at one bound. His performance of the Clown in the 
revival at Manchester of Antony and Cleopatra not only won the 
approbation of the local critics, but was spoken of at some length 
by the Morning Post. In 1870, when Mr. James and Mr. Thorne 
left the Strand, Mr. Edward Terry was engaged for that theatre, 
and it is only his due to state that he well upheld the reputation 
which the “merry little Strand” -had so long enjoyed as the chief 
home of burlesque in London. His first part was King Toledo in 
Mr. Byron’s Pilgrim,—“a miserable old monarch, attired in a 
semi-modern coat and pantaloons, and relieving habitual melan- 
choly by frantic terpsichorean explosions, varying the routine of 
the ordinary breakdown with eccentricities after the manner of 
Callot.” But this was not the only walk of theatrical art which 
he pursued with profit. His Calino in Nemesis and Emilion 
in Loo will long be remembered with pleasure; but it was 
in farcical comedy with an element of pathos—as Cassidy in Old 
Soldiers and Lieutenant Lamb in Old Sailors—that he gave us the 
best and most characteristic examples of his talents. His Captain 
Ginger in Weak Woman was a piece of farce-acting of a high order, 
and his Paul Pry proved so popular that the piece was played nearly 
a hundred times in succession. In 1876 he took his leave of the 
Strand Theatre in an address written for him by Mr. Byron, and 
since that time has been the principal member of the Gaiety 
company. The successes he achieved in Little Don Cesar de Bazan, 
Inttle Doctor Faust, and Jeames are so recent that we need only 
mention the names of the pieces on this occasion. Mr. Terry is 
still but a young man, and in all probability has a prosperous 
career before him. There is one character in which he will not be 
seen by the playgoing public, but in which, we think, he does not 
appear to less advantage than in any other. In the afternoons not 
set apart for Gaiety matinées a gentleman may be seen playing a 
game of romps with his children in the garden of a pretty villa in 
the Grove at Hammersmith, his wife, who was formerly connected 
with the stage, looking on with an approving smile. That gentleman 
is Mr. Edward Terry; and the joyous laughter of the children, no 
doubt, is even more grateful to him than that which he excites a 
few hours afterwards at the theatre in the Strand. 
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SFeuilleton. 


—_+2— 


A DISTINGUISHED AMATEDR. 
By Annie Tuomas (Mrs. Penper Cup.ir). 


“‘TFNHERE is no doubt about it! Mrs. Percivall-Rowe will take 
the shine out of us all—out of every one of us! She’s the 
best amateur out-and-out.” 

The speaker is Henry Dashwood, Esq., of “ Hillside,” near a 
midland county town. He is an authority within his own borders 
on all matters theatrical, for he has a pleasant large house, a com- 
petency, colossal ideas as regards entertaining, a perfectly-arranged 
pretty little theatre, illimitable faith in his own powers of farce- 
writing (the honour has befallen him of having had two farces re- 
jected) and light comedy acting (he is always ready to take a part in 
the Happy Pair, when that refuge for the dramatically destitute is 
dragged to the fore, at an hour’s notice, in the dullest of country 
houses), and a huge admiration for Mrs. Percivall-Rowe. 

“ And yet you’ve got Miss Cumberland down to take leading- 
lady, Harry! That’s rather a mistake, isn’t it? Hillside will 
explode, and poor Mrs. Dashwood will be nowhere while those 
two female Counts are flaming about ; by-the-way! how does your 
wife like it all ?” 

*‘She’s a jolly good notion of playing herself, between our- 
selves, Allicourt, old boy,” Mr. Dashwood replies confidentially. 
“‘ She played Portia to my Shylock once. And she makes a capital 
Juliet—plenty of hair, you know, eyelashes that tell, and just one 
of those convenient little figures that pad up to anything—nothing 
natural to interfere with you; the devil of it is, she’s never word- 
perfect; but then, no one listens to an amateur Juliet, you only 
look at her.” 

“Does Mrs. Percivall-Rowe play Juliet ?” 

“She does! In her répertoire this time she has Juliet, Desde- 
mona, Rosalind, Mercy Merrick . 

“No!” 

“Yes; why not? She’ll do it fifty times better than it’s ever 
been done before. And as for the Shaksperian characters! ’pon 
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my word, after seeing them professionally handled of late years, 
you'll hardly know them when you see her in them.” 

“‘ And where will Miss Cumberland be while your distinguished 
amateur is emaciating—I mean vitalizing—Juliet and Mercy 
Merrick.” 

“T shall have to square her!’? Mr. Dashwood says, thought- 
fully. 

“Square her, and round her, and generally prune and pare 
down her natural wrath. Now, do you suppose that she’ll 
subordinate herself to Mrs. Percivall-Rowe ?—to a woman who 
is ‘stagey’ without having a particle of professional skill or 
subtlety.” 

“ She’ll have still enough to make you retract your adverse opinion 
of her powers, and subtlety enough to make Miss Cumberland 
satisfied to take second parts,’’ Dashwood replies in a perfectly 
assured tone. ‘‘ Why, Allicourt, you’ll be a baby in her hands, 
keen dramatic critic as you are. When you’ve heard her do “ My 
Bill” you’ll be astounded.” It’s the story of a girl who sticks to a 
brutal ruffian who finishes on the gallows; the woman sticks to him 
and loves him all through, and creeps out at last in cotton rags to 
see him hung.” 

‘* A pleasing and novel subject.” 

‘Well, it mayn’t be either novel or pleasing, but when you’ve 
heard Mrs. Percivall-Rowe do it, you’ll say it has the fellow-feeling 
in it that makes the whole of us kin, you know.” 

‘* Handsome woman, ain’t she ? ” 

‘Magnificent! her arms are a great feature in her acting; you 
should see her do the Bateman curse; it’s all ‘arm,’ you know, 
in that, and by Jove! hers tell and no mistake; and she’s no 
amateurish nervousness or bosh of that kind about her: she goes 
at it as if she had had the training of fifty Cumberlands.” 

* Ah! that’s good about the ‘training’; but do you know, 
Dashwood, I don’t find amateurs are given to the vice of nervous- 
ness as a rule; take yourself, for example. Neville doesn’t go 
through Clancarty, or anything else, with fewer qualms than you 
do.” 

Dashwood modestly admits the soft impeachment, but at the 
same time remarks that he is a ‘ born actor,’ and that it is an under- 
stood thing (by himself) that he has no more need to feel nervous 
than he has to study any part he may elect to take up. 

“ And Mrs. Percivall-Rowe is like me in that respect,” he con- 
tinues rapturously. ‘She has over a part three or four times just 
to get every word perfect, and she holds the whole thing in the 

-hollow of her hand. She played Pauline tomy Claude last year at 
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Sir Disny Drake’s, at an hour’s notice, and I assure you that a 
Terry wouldn’t have done it better.” 

Mr. Dashwood gets up in his enthusiasm and strides about the 
room. In passing the window he discerns his wife’s brougham 
approaching the front door. 

** She has just come! My wife has been to the station to fetch 
her; let us go to the drawing-room, and have some tea with 
- them.” 

‘Thank you, no!” Allicourt says languidly ; “I don’t like 
women and tea before dinner.” 

The drawing-room at Hillside is a spotlessly clean, dustless, 
neat, glittering, and altogether congenial apartment. The house- 
maids at Hillside “have a time of it” daily in that drawing-room ! 
Mrs. Dashwood is happy in the proud consciousness of duty done 
towards that apartment whenever she enters it, and everybody else 
who looks into it is profoundly miserable. Mrs. Percivall-Rowe 
has already ensconced herself in the easiest chair when Mr. Dash- 
wood goes in to greet her. 

“‘T hope my wife has made you feel comfortable—at home, in 
fact? ” he says with a deferential air that places himself, his wife, 
his house, his men-servants and maid-servants, and his cattle more 
entirely at her disposal than any obedient circumlocutionary form 
of words could have done. 

“Mrs. Dashwood has left me to myself—the kindest thing a 
new hostess can do when one has been the victim of over-attention 
from an old hostess,” Mrs. Percivall-Rowe replies, with a ringing 
laugh. ‘ My dear Mr. Dashwood, you had better understand at 
once that ‘women delight me not,’ and act accordingly. I'll con- 
sider myself your guest, if you please; and then Mrs. Dashwood 
will be relieved of all responsibility, and I shall have the onus taken 
off me of having to be grateful for efforts to entertain me that I fail 
to appreciate.” 

It is neither a graceful, a grateful, nor a womanly speech; and 
Mr. Dashwood feels acutely that it is none of these things. Never- 
theless, he is so completely a slave to his ambition to secure the 
dramatic services of the accomplished lady who utters it, that he 
smiles an acquiescent smile. 

“TI have had such triumphs lately!” the lady goes on. “If 
you had seen the way in which I was féted the other day at Rams- 
gate when I went down to play with the —th! It spoils one for 
anything smaller playing with them, you know. Still we are such 
excellent friends—are we not ?—that I shall be only glad to do my -_ 
best to make your theatricals a shining success.” 

“Miss Cumberland is here, you know,” he answers, striving 
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to avert the full weight of patronage which she is pressing down 
upon him. 

In spite of herself—in spite of her own firmly-established belief 
in her own capabilities—Mrs. Percivall-Rowe is disagreeably sur- 
prised at hearing that Miss Cumberland already is in the field. Re- 
covering herself, she replies, — 

“You said something about Allicourt ; do you mean the Morning 
Watch’s dramatic critic ? ” 

Mr. Dashwood indicates that he does refer to that potent and 
popular person, and before he can go on to explain that Mr. Allicourt 
is at this moment his guest, the lady says :— 

“‘T wish, as he is a friend of yours, that you would get him to put 
in something about me in the Morning Watch. I’ve heard that he 
heard me in Hrin, and that he declared my declamation of 
the piece was finer than any living actress’s. He compared me 
to Rachel, and—well, I hardly like to tell you all he did say, 
only I want you to understand that he, an acknowledged judge, 
has given such a verdict in my favour as must quash all adverse 
opinions.” 

“Good !” Dashwood says admiringly ; “ he is staying here now, 
and he’ll have an opportunity of doing you further justice; he 
doesn’t realise what you are in tragedy, yet; let him hear My Bill 
to-night.” 

“Ts he here? I'll subjugate him,” she says, laughing as she 
retires to dress for dinner. 

Dinner has been announced for at least ten minutes, and the 
assembled guests are beginning to feel hungrily vexed with 
Mrs. Dashwood for not issuing her marching orders. Miss Cum- 
berland, radiant in pale cream-coloured silk, with soft lace billowing 
about her arms and neck, is seated, languidly receiving the adora- 
tion of a special coterie, who look upon her as the one sole exponent 
of histrionic art left upon the modern stage. Miss Cumberland is 
a beautiful woman,’endowed by nature with an aristocratic physique, 
and by herself with an aristocraticname. Painstaking, persevering, 
ambitious, and‘clever, she has pressed forward in an upward direc- 
tion, and has the satisfaction of knowing that it is openly said, 
and largely believed, that she owes her present position quite as 
much to herself as to her admirers, quite as much to her “ art” as 
to her “artifice.” It is nothing to her that Mrs. Percivall-Rowe is 
ready to clutch her professional laurels from her. Miss Cumberland 
can hold her own on any stage—excepting the social one—against 
any woman. 

The spirits of envy, malice, and all uncharitableness retire in 
good-society order into the background presently, when the lady 
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who has booked them appears. She is in green velvet and opaque 
white lace. 

‘“We’re to have Hrin to-night, and she’s always characteristic 
and effective in costumes, even when she only recites,”” Mr. Dash- 
wood whispers to Allicourt and Miss Cumberland. 

“There is something daringly original and altogether out of 
the commonplace in the idea of doing Hrin in green, and I like 
crochet lace,” the lady says quietly. ‘I suppose she puts on the 
plaid when she does Mary Stuart ?” 

‘Nothing of the sort, she arrays in thistle-down and a sprig of 
blasted pine for that occasion,” Allicourt rejoins laughing, and 
Mrs. Percivall-Rowe hears the remark and resolves to remember it ! 

It is a fact that she is a woman of manifold attractions and 
versatile powers. Before this dinner, which may be looked upon as 
the inauguration of the Christmas festivities at Hillside, is over, she 
has succeeded in concentrating the attention of all present upon her- 
self. She has achieved this desirable object by divers means, from 
the use of which certain estimable country ladies, who are present, 
assure themselves that they “ would shrink with horror.” For ex- 
ample, she has announced her intention of going to a forthcoming 
fancy-ball as ‘Juno,’ and when she is questioned as to what is sup- 
posed to be Juno’s usual attire at fancy-balls, she boldly answers, 
“Little or nothing.” She has roused Mrs. Dashwood’s suspicions 
and Mr. Dashwood’s fears by a series of satirical allusions to 
some exploits of the latter during his last visit to ‘The wicked 
world.’ She has galled Miss Cumberland by affecting to ignore the 
private position of the latter, knowing that her fair status in society 
is a rock on which the accomplished actress justly believes herself 
to be most firmly founded. She has goaded Mr. Allicourt into the 
determination to “ slate her when he can get the chance,” by asking 
a number of inadvertently insolent questions about a lady—a Miss 
Foster—to whom it is whispered Mr. Allicourt is less than kin, and 
more than kind. 

She gives them Erin, remembering the days of old; and de- 
nouncing absenteeism, teetotalism, and Protestantism, with a 
degree of patriotic fire and force that would lead her hearers to 
believe her to be a genuine daughter of the Green Isle. She hears 
‘* her voices ” and strikes martial attitudes that make some of her 
audience “ wish they were at home,” as Joan of Arc. She makes 
everybody’s flesh creep about ‘ Her Bill,’ and by the end of the 
evening Mr. Dashwood feels as if Siam had sent him its largest 
white elephant ! 

‘Mrs. Percivall keeps one awake, doesn’t she?” he says, 
hesitatingly to Allicourt, as they smoke their last cigar together 
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when all the guests are gone. And Allicourt replies with real 
feeling— 


“She is unquestionably an eye-opener.” 


The theatricals at Hillside have been a great success. Mrs. 
Percivall has demanded the daggers as Lady Macbeth, cursed as 
Leah, pleaded as Portia, been smothered as Desdemona, and been 
love-sick as Juliet, in a way that has perplexed Allicourt, her 
Romeo, and made a lady who nurses a hopeful affection for him 
intensely uncomfortable. And rather to the surprise of the majority 
of her sister women no sudden destruction has come upon her. 

* And still there is this fancy-ball to be got through,” they say 
to one another; “really, Mrs. Dashwood, for the sake of the 
others staying in your house, you ought to find out what she is 
going to wear?” © 

“I for one positively refuse to go with Joan of Arc or Juno,” 
one lady says, decidedly ; and Allicourt shakes his head, and avers 
with grim humour that ‘ some historical and mythological persons 
wear even less than the pair just mentioned.” 

“Qh, it will be all right,” Dashwood puts in, with an air of 
conviction that is far from being genuine. ‘ She’s sure to tell me, 
or to consult Mrs. Dashwood.” 


The day of that fancy-ball dawns. The whole neighbourhood 
is astir, for each person who contemplates attending it is keenly 
anxious to know in what garb or guise his or her favourite 
foe will appear. Miss Foster and Miss Foster’s mamma have 
nearly bored Mr. Allicourt out of his honourable intentions towards 
the younger lady by perpetually consulting him as to what she 
shall wear. However, having a lively remembrance of those fifty 
thousand solid charms of kers which will free him from the painful 
necessity of telling the truth occasionally in print about some of 
his best friends, he has passed through the ordeal like a man. He 
‘has even gone so far as to sketch her costume—which is of the 
Mary Stuart period—and to listen with admiration beaming in his 
eyes to her frequent practices of the song by which she means to 
- make her sensation success on the eventful evening. 

“TI wish there had never been ‘four Maries,’ or that they had 
‘all ‘been on the gallows tree’ before that song was composed,” 
he is injudicious enough to say to Mrs. Percivall-Rowe. And Mrs. 
Percivall-Rowe smiles sweetly upon him for the sentiment and 
laments eloquently that “men who are capable of appreciating 
‘the highest intellectual efforts should by force of cruel cir- 
cumstances be compelled to seem to smile applaudingly.” Alto- 
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gether a promising little semi-ssthetic flirtation appears to be 
springing up between the public critic and the lady who yearns 
for public criticism, and Miss Foster’s little soul is in arms. 

The party from Hillside is a large one. Mrs. Dashwood, whose 
normal condition is that of the aspen, is inducted by marital 
command into the costume of the Daughter of the Regiment, and 
ordered to deport herself accordingly. Miss Foster in coif and 
_ ruff and velvet robe, after the orthodox pattern of her royal mistress, 
is touching her light guitar suggestively, and informing all those 
who list to her lay, that, ‘‘ last night there were four Maries ; to- 
night there’ll be but three.” Mr. Dashwood, in “simple Lincoln 
green,” makes a gallant appearance as James Fitz-James, alias 
Scotland’s King. Allicourt, after a fierce battle with his own 
sense of absurdity, has consented to go as Rizzio. Every one is 
anxious to call attention tu, and hear admiration expressed of, the 
salient points of his or her costume. Kindly hopes are expressed 
by each and all that some one of their respective friends may be 
arrayed in an undesignedly ridiculous manner. Only Mrs. Perci- 
vall-Rowe is reserved on the poipt of what she wears herself, and 
unfeignedly indifferent to the hopes and anxieties of others. 

There has been somewhat of a discussion as to how they all get 
to the battle-field, which is three miles distant. Mr. Dashwood’s 
stable arrangements are conducted liberally, still his carriages may 
be numbered ; the brougham will hold four, the waggonette eight. 
There are still two to be cared for, and no cabs are to be had in this 
Arcadia. Mrs. Percivall-Rowe acts with her usual promptitude and 
energy. 

“‘ You shall drive me over in the dog-cart,” she says decisively 
to Allicourt, “I can wrap up well; no amount of cloaks and rugs 
will spoil my costume.” 

It is in vain that the Fosters, mother and daughter, appeal to 
the lady against this arrangement, making the fairest show of kindly 
interest in her, and wildly praying her “ not to risk catching cold.” 
Mrs. Percivall-Rowe is resolved to go to the fancy-ball in the dog-. 
cart alone with Mr. Allicourt. 7 

**T claim the second dance and the last three,” Allicourt whispers 
to Miss Foster as they are all loitering about before the start. 

“Perhaps Mrs. Percivall-Rowe won’t let you put forward your 
claim,” she says tartly; “or she’ll have made her appearance in 
something so ouéré or ridiculous that I shall feel forced to avoid 
her avowed escort.” 

“You couldn’t be so unjust?” Allicourt says hastily to Miss - 
Foster. Money is an object to him, and the girl herself has 
charms. But even as he speaks, Mrs. Percivall is sailing in on 
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them enveloped in a big cloak, and, with a prophetic shudder, they 
both feel she has heard their last sentences. 

They are fairly started before she begins to take her revenge. 

“You are a brave man to come with me; some of your narrow- 
minded friends will be sure to take exception to my costume.” 

“ What is not? Not the Joan in armour?” he asks in alarm, 
and she laughs and tells him,— 

“No, something much simpler.” 

“What?” he asks in desperation, for they are near the battle- 
field ; time is very short. 

“‘T have striven to carry out Moore’s conception of the lady who, 
in reliance on ‘ Erin’s honour and Erin’s pride,’ strayed through 
Ireland arrayed in a ring, and a wand, anda ‘smile,’” she said 
gravely, as they pulled up at the Assembly-Room door. 

* 2 * * * * 

Mr. Allicourt did not appear at the fancy ball after all. But 
Mrs. Percivall-Rowe carried all before her this night by the gravely 
graceful way in which she wore the garb, and played the part, of a 
Sister of Charity. For some reason or other, from this time forth, 
whatever bitter thing he might find to say against her, the powerful 
dramatic critic never hinted that the distinguished amateur could 
not act! 
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Gu Passant, 


me 


R. HORNE relates an interesting anecdote as to Mr. Phelps. 
‘“‘ Having,” he says, “ proposed a reconstruction of The Duchess of 
Malfi, to effect which the interpolation of several new scenes was absolutely 
necessary, I had an interview with Mr. Phelps on the subject. My design 
was accepted, and a few weeks afterwards the manuscript was forwarded to 
him. When we next met he addressed me in his habitually grave and 
saturnine manner : ‘ Mr. Horne, I need not tell you that we have here only 
local audiences for the most part, and Islington is not a large place. The 
greatest possible success here would by no means be of such value to you, 
as a dramatist, as if this tragedy were brought out at Drury Lane. Mr. 
has now got Drury Lane, and it is only right that I should say you 
had better make him the first offer. If he does not produce it, I will.’ 
Thanking him for this frank and generous advice, I made known my 
business by a preliminary note to the then manager of ‘Old Drury,’ and 
was admitted to an audience. Mr. received me in his ‘ throne-room,’ 
standing upon a rich hearthrug, with his back to a blazing fire, having taken 
an attitude and air partaking of a great tambour major in mufti and a lofty 
auctioneer. I began to explain what I had done. ‘Sir,’ said he, abruptly 
and pompously, ‘its production upon the stage is impracticable. I know 
the tragedy very well, and it can’t be done—quite impracticable.’ ‘ But,’ 
interposed the daring culprit, as I seemed to be, ‘you have not seen it,’ 
meaning my reconstruction. Without noticing that idle remark, he con- 
tinued, ‘I know the tragedy perfectly well, and it is impracticable. 
Nothing can be done with it or for it.’ And more to the same purpose. 
The manuscript was accordingly returned to Mr. Phelps.” The tragedy 
was produced at Sadler’s Wells with great success. 








On the last Sunday in November, Mr. Thomas Thorne entertained a 
few friends on the occasion of his birthday. Mr. Toole was invited, but 
it unfortunately happened that that genial comedian had to play at 
Edinburgh on the previous night, and could not get the performance over 
in time to catch the train. During the evening Mrs. Thorne drew her 
husband aside, and, with a look of alarm in her face, told him that a man— 
apparently a follower of one of the servants—was drunk and creating a 
disturbance downstairs. Mr. Thorne’s self-possession and courage did not 
desert him in this trying and unlooked-for emergency. “Say nothing,” 
he said, “or you'll disturb the company; leave him to me.” And soon 
afterwards he went downstairs. - In the kitchen, lying with his face down- 
wards and muttering incoherent threats against everybody, was a dirty 
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shabby man with grizzly whiskers and moustache. Mr. Thorne, cigar in 
hand, stood for a few moments at the door in half sorrowful contemplation 
of his unwelcome visitor. ‘The drunken rascal,” he said, emitting a cloud 
of smoke from his lips; “a clear case of D. T. Now then, get out of 
this.” “Shan’t” mumbled the man. Then a policeman was fetched, but 
as he was about to do his duty the supposed drunkard proved to be Mr. 
Toole. He had contrived to catch the train in his stage dress, and, in 
collusion with Mrs. Thorne, who wished to have her revenge for a harmless 
joke indulged in at her expense by Mr. Thorne, had been smuggled into 
the house. The lady played her part as well as he did his. 


A GRAND opera, “ Drot og Marsk ” (“‘ King and Marshal”) words by 
Richardt, music by Heise, has been produced at the Theatre Royal, Copen- 
hagen, with great success. The plot is founded on the story of Kiog 
Ehrich Christoffersen, called also Erich Glipping, who dispatched Marshal 
Stig to carry on the war against Sweden, and, during his absence, dis- 
honoured his wife. In consequence of this disgraceful act, the nobility 
and clergy entered into a conspiracy against the royal criminal, who, in 
the year 1286, was murdered in a barn in the village of Finderup. The 
music is written after the Wagnerian model. 


Mr. HouiinasHeEap was recently the victim of a wicked practical joke. 
Some of the windows of his theatre are very near those of the Morning Post 
office. Two members of the staff of that paper saw a brace of. pheasants 
hanging in his room, and by means of a long stick contrived to obtain 
possession of them. They then sent the birds to the manager, asking him 
to accept the gift of game, and saying that if he had a box to spare they 
would be very pleased to occupy it. Mr. Hollingshead, much gratified by 
the present, promptly complied with their request. 


Tus is how a Boston paper criticises Wilhelmj : “ After deeply im- 
pressing the audience by his very personal presence, his simple, unaffected 
dignity, his gigantic frame and towering stature, his majestic Websterian 
head, with the nose, and deepset eyes of Webster, but the square forehead, 
mouth, and chin of Beethoven. his grave and unsmiling, yet not unkindly, 
courtesy, and with all this grand self-poise and reserve in a man of 
thirty-three, the florid glow of youthful health in his complexion, and the 
gleam of youthful fire in his eye—after having won the cordial liking of 
his audience with this manly beauty, he proceeded to win its respect and 
unbounded admiration for his playing, and before the concert was done the 
enthusiasm had reached that pitch where men stand up and shout blindly 
through whirlwinds of applause, regardless of appearances.” 


Way did Mr. Montague never marry? Miss Olive Logan undertakes 
to answer the question. He loved and was loved by a young English lady 
of high birth. The idea of formally asking her hand of her parents would 
be madness, and it was arranged that he should return to London from 
America, and then take her with him to the “ Land of the free.” One day, 
at a country house, when a large company had gathered in the drawing- 
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room waiting to go in to dinner, an officer of the Coldstream Guards, who 
had arrived from London in the afternoon, told the party he had heard at 
the clubs the night before that young Montague—“ who used to play the 
lovers at the Prince of Wales’, you know ”—was dead. “A blanched 
cheek, a low moan, a girl fainting in the arms of the hostess, who entered 
the door just in time to catch her before she fell, told the story of love and 
hope deferred, now never more to be regained.” 


Herz is another proof that the gift of prophecy is rare among theatrical 
managers. The Grdce de Dieu, lately revived with signal success, was put 
on the stage only because time was wanted to prepare Les Pontons, by 
M. Sue and M. Dinaux. The imposing costume which M. Gouget wears 
was not seen until the fifteenth performance, prior to which he had to 
content himself with an ill-fitting dress taken from the wardrobe. 


MapameE Mopseska made her début at the California Theatre a year and 
a half ago, and achieved some degree of popularity. She afterward made 
a tour of eastern cities, and, thanks to a clever manager, was everywhere 
flattered with large audiences. This year she repeats the circuit, but has 
less success and more criticism. Nothing quite suits. Everything is a 
little off colour. Her Camille is declared to be far inferior to that of 
Matilda Heron and Clara Morris. Her Adrienne Lecouvreur wants 
strength. Her Juliet is declared to be a “‘ radical mistake.” 


THE full-dress drama in New York, as a paper of that city says, has 
seen its best days) Mr. Daly was its prophet and Miss Fanny Davenport 
its model artist. This accomplished lady is quick to scent the impending 
downfall of the adulterous drama, and in Olivia has given us something 
deeper and more real than the exquisite fripperies of a bazaar. The true 
lovers of the drama may well exclaim, “For this relief much thanks.” 
The dramatic critic is to be specially congratulated. He need no longer 
“cram” in order to make facile use of the jargon of the fashion-writer. 
His criticisms, formerly two-thirds dress-descriptions, may now occupy 
legitimate ground. 


EVERYBODY will concede that the Sun is one of the most enterprising 
newspapers of New York. That fact was more than confirmed by the 
following exclusive bit of thrilling news in a recent issue :—“ Miss 
Geneviéve Ward went up the Hudson in the Plymouth Rock yesterday. 
As she crossed the gangway the band played ‘Sweet Geneviéve.’” This 
agreeable and startling piece of information, as another journalist says, 
“conveys to the universal mind a beautiful picture. In the foreground, 
Miss Ward picks her way daintily across the dirty gang-plank of the boat, 
and is welcomed by an eager group. The sublime music of the band echoes 
her name with honeyed intonation. In the background the joyous excur- 
sionists stare at her with embarrassing curiosity, while the Swn cheers the 
less fortunate portion of humanity with its brief but radiant intelligence 
of an event of vast importance to the world at large.” 
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St the Plav. 


IN LONDON. 


— this time last year we took occasion to point out our 
inability to agree with those who hold that pantomime is 
dying out, and to controvert the argument that because new enter- 
tainments other than pantomimes are nowadays produced at the 
theatres at Christmastide, the performance specially associated with 
Boxing-night is going out of fashion. It is true now as then that 
three-fourths of the theatres—and a still larger proportion of those 
at the West-end of London—have deliberately ignored the almanac. 
But it is equally true that pantomime, which has in these days to 
be given on an elaborate scale or not at all, bids fair to lose none 
of its popularity wherever it is found. The plant is not indigenous 
to our soil, and harlequin is not, as we know, a character of English 
origin, though his brother the clown is essentially British in his 
present type. But the growth seems, nevertheless, to be thoroughly 
hardy, and there are few marks of a decaying vitality in this healthy 
and simple-minded form of entertainment. Even burlesque, ex- 
travaganza, and opera-boutfe, which a short time since were sup- 
posed to be breathing their last, are dying hard, and when the time 
comes for clown to crack his last joke and for his spangled friend 
to give the last wave of his wand—if indeed that time should ever 
come—we may be sure that pantomime will die harder still. 

Much of the preservation of pantomime in the form which we 
have been accustomed to associate with it for years past is due to 
that master of the art of pantomime-writing, Mr. E. L. Blanchard. 
For over a score of years has Mr. Blanchard provided the famous 
Drury Lane Annual, and mindful of the original subordination of 
what is termed the “opening” to the harlequinade which follows 
the gorgeous transformation, he is always content to tell a simple 
nursery legend in the simplest manner consistent with stage-form 
and dramatic freshness. Never pretentious, never vulgar, never 
inconsequent and silly, Mr. Blanchard’s dramatized fairy-tales are 
written as though the playwright had a respect for his subject, and 
are models of what such efforts should achieve. This year as last, 
and, as we hope, for many years yet to come, Mr. Blanchard and the 
Drury Lane management will together fulfil their innocent mission ; 
and as the story chosen is Cinderella, or Harlequin and the Fairy 
Slipper, the prettiest ever told in the nursery, whilst the performers 
are those really artistic pantomimists the Vokeses, the Annual for 
1878-9 should at least equal the popularity of its predecessors. 
It will, however, have in Jack and the Bean Stalk, at Covent Garden, 
a worthier and more dangerous rival than it has had ‘since the days 
when the late Mr. Harris was alive. The new management of 
Messrs. Gatti has in various ways proved itself energetic, judiciously 
liberal, and fully determined to do well whatever it attempts. We 
may be sure that Jack will at any rate not be starved, and with an 
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excellent representative strongly supported he may safely be 
— @ prosperous career, At the Princess’s, where we are to 

ave It Is Never Too Late to Mend once more; and at the Adelphi, 
where no change of programme is found necessary, pantomime will 
not this year have a place; but en revanche, Jack the Giant Killer, 
an old-fashioned pantomime by Mr. H. J. Byron, is cast for morning 
performance by a singularly effective company, which includes 
clever Miss Jenny Hill, little Miss Gilchrist, whose share in the 
children’s pantomime at the Adelphi has not been forgotten, 
Messrs. Squire and Elton, and the D’Auban ballet-troupe. At the 
Aquarium, too, mimics of undoubted skill are engaged for Aladdin, 
which will be represented by Miss Kate Phillips, Mr. Paul 
Martinelli, Mr. Collette, and Mr. Fawn amongst others. The more 
fashionable theatres will as usual be hard run by some of their out- 
lying rivals, for Mrs. 8S. Lane is sure to make The Magic Mule— 
which is from a French source—worthy of its predecessors at the 
huge Britannia, whilst Mr. W. Holland means to out-do himself at 
the Surrey with The House that Jack Built, written for him by the 
lively pen of Mr. Joseph Mackay. At the Marylebone another 
Jack the Giant Killer is to be given, and of course Mr. Conquest 
with the portentous Hokee-Pokee, or Fiend of Fungus Forest will 
produce at the Grecian one of his unique pieces of weird devilry. 
Altogether, therefore, we are justified in saying that whilst those 
who care nothing for pantomime will not this Christmas be shut 
out from playgoing, there will be plenty of entertainment of the 
old-fashioned kind for those who like it in its season either for 
themselyes or for their children. 


In two of the most important produetions of a month which has 
not upon the whole been specially interesting to frequenters of first 
nights, Mr. James Albery has been concerned as author. He was 
part author of No. 20, or the Bastille of Calvados, and adapter of 
M. Emile Augier’s Les Fourchambault. With his English coad- 
jutor in the original play he has decidedly failed ; with the material 
provided for him by the French dramatist he has attained something 
more than a partial success. The drama written by him and 
Mr. Joseph Hatton for the Princess’s may be dismissed’ with the 
remark that it is deficient in sound dramatic motive. A quantity 
of old material—a murder, an unjust imprisonment, a thrilling 
escape, and a duel to the death—is thrown together in the hope 
that out of them will come a strong melodrama of sensational in- 
terest. But the art by which Mr. Dion Boucicault and the French 
authors whom he imitates keep their central chord of sympathetic 
interest intact, from first to last, is missing. At critical moments 
the motive of the play breaks down; and, to use a simile appro- 
priate to the season, the drama falls to pieces like a plum-pudding 
boiled without string round the cloth. Messrs. Charles Warner 
and Barnes, and Miss Emily Fowler, did their best for it, but their 
best would not turn No. 20 into a success. 

Mr. Auzery’s other effort, the treatment of an essentially 
French and very didactic comedy after the manner needed to make 
it acceptable to an English audience, was of a very different order, 
demanding as it did more literary power and more dramatic tact 
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if it required less imagination. The story of Les Fourchambault 
is by this time tolerably familiar, since M. Augier’s comedy was 
one of the hits of last season at the. Frangais, thanks in no small 
measure to the admirable acting of Mdlles. Croizette and Agar 
and Mdlles. Coquelin and Got. Mr. Albery has not departed more 
than was absolutely necessary from the original plot, though in 
condensing two acts into one he fell into the egregious mistake— 
since, we believe, corrected—of causing a painful plot to be developed 
in a needlessly brutal and offensive manner. The great lack of the 
motive of The Orisis, as the Haymarket comedy is called, is the 
absence of any sufficient excuse for the hideous charge of undue 
intimacy brought against young Denham and his father’s American 
guest, Miss Burnside. The suspicion seems preposterous and 
utterly unjustifiable, so that its easy removal fails to excite the 
interest demanded for so important a “ crisis ”’ in the family of the 
Denhams. The other phase of the plot, Mrs. Goring’s unselfish 
conduct in inducing her illegitimate son to save the ruined fortunes 
of the man who abandoned her years ago, comes out much more 
happily. The dramatic weight of the scenes between mother and 
son, as played by Miss L. Moodie and Mr. Charles Kelly, is 
thoroughly impressive; and the second act of the play, in which 
stern Johu Goring learns from his mother the extent of the sacrifice 
which she demands of him, would alone suffice to make The 
Crisis a welcome contribution to the drama of the day. Apart 
from the acting of Miss Moodie, which attains a high level of self- 
contained yet deepest pathos, The Orisis is for the most part 
adequately represented. Mrs. John Wood gives all imaginable 
point to some bright diglogue which is not always in the best 
possible taste: Mr. Terriss contributes an effective sketch of the 
young man of the day, dégagé in manner, selfish at heart, open to 
good impulses and capable of generous actions, which he does not 
perform unless under compulsion. Miss Burnside has a pleasant 
representative in Miss Eastlake, Mr. Howe makes a suitable city 
merchant, and Miss Lucy Buckstone with Mr. D. Fisher, junior, 
are also included in the cast. Mr. Albery’s dialogue is generally 
worth listening to, andin The Crisis, both where it is founded 
upon M. Augier and where it is original, it is full of force and wit. 


Mr. C. H. Ross, whose vein of fun has hitherto been known 
chiefly from his contributions to the comic journal of which he is 
editor, has now become a recruit to the small army of burlesque- 
writers for the stage. His new play at the Strand, The Desperate 
Adventures of the Baby; or, a Wandering Heir, is a decided 
relief in its freshness and high spirits, after some of the recent 
productions of dramatists who have worn themselves out in their 
vain efforts to steal from the French without spoiling their stolen 
goods. The Baby is full of jokes, some good and some very bad; 
its story is laughable, if not conceived in the true spirit of 
extravaganza, and its fitness for its purpose is best proved by 
the material which it affords for thoroughly comic acting on the part 
of its le ring representatives. Thus, M. Marius has rarely been 
better suit _with a part than he is in the Rajar Real Jam, an 
Oriental dignitary, whose impulsive passions only just cross the 
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line which separates the sublime from the ridiculous. The energetic 
and earnest young actor, admirably made up to suggest an Eastern 
nobleman, cleverly suggests a skit upon some of the mannerisms of 
Signor Salvini in Othello; his song, ‘‘ Real Jam” is delivered with 
irresistible fervour, and his whole impersonation is instinct with life. 
Miss Violet Cameron, as an ultra-romantic young widow, plays with 
charming sincerity, and sings in such a manner as to prove herself 
— if further proof were needed—a great acquisition, and Miss Lottie 
Venne, as Baby’s Norman nurse, makes a great deal out of very 
little. Her clever reading of a very commonplace ditty, which 
suggests the music-hall, is deservedly one of the most successful 
features of the performance. 


Amonest the representations which have concluded the “ legiti- 
mate” season at Drury Lane Theatre are those of Cymbeline for 
Miss Wallis’s benefit, and The Merchant of Venice for that of 
Mr. Charles Dillon. In the former the only important features were 
the intelligent and refined Imogen of Miss Wallis, whose obvious 
artifice is, however, still sadly against her, and the Leonatus 
Postumus of Mr. Edward Compton. In The Merchant of Venice 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin’s Portia, womanly and eloquent, tender and 
true, stood out like a revelation of the possibilities of the play. 
When shall we see a Shylock worthy of appearing in the trial-scene 
by the side of a Portia like Mrs. Vezin’s, or Miss Ellen Terry’s ? 
Mr. Bandmann’s appearance for a week as Hamlet was probably a 
test-experiment, induced by certain recent events in the law-courts. 
It, like the rest of the representation of the tragedy, had not very 
much artistic value; but if the temper of the house on the first 
night was to be taken as a fair sample of that of the general public, 
it would seem that the actor has not been injured in reputation by 
his quarrel with Mrs. Rousby. 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


In the last week of November, Mr. Irving fulfilled an engagement 
at Sheffield. ‘In some of his characters,” says the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph, “ Mr. Irving’s representation comes nearer to the per- 
fection of reality than that of any other tragedian on the boards. 
Where he is most successful he is most unlike those who have gone 
before him. Undoubtedly his work is that of the student as well 
as the artist, and it is in the faultless combination of the two that 
Mr. Irving is able to place before the public an interpretation which 
is not only novel in its leading features, but, curiously enough, gains 
on the popular favour by the omission of what had come to be re- 
garded as popular ‘ points.’ Those who, like us, have seen Kean as 
Louis XI. will scarcely be prepared for Mr. Irving’s interpretation, 
which, like everything else he does, startles us at first by its re- 
versal of nearly all recognised conceptions of the character. This 
may be taken as about the truest tribute that can be paid to the 
freshness of the impersonation. If we see not the boldly-drawn 
Louis XI, of Kean, we have a character more delicately outlined— 
perfect even to what appears the most trifling detail—and there aro 
brought out with indescribable skill and marvellous success, not 
21 
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only the cunning and cruelty, but the cynical humour of the king. 

The alternations of tone, the sudden ‘ speaking’ gestures, the keen, 
searching, ever watchful eyes, the use and misuse of sentiment, 
the affectation of piety, the unspeakable hypocrisy, the strength and 
the weakness of the king, are all presented to us with a vividness 
and power which must be seen to be realised. Many years ago we 
saw Kean in the last scene, and his ‘death’ is to this day a vivid 
memory. Mr. Irving’s personation is more detailed, and, we think, 
more terrible in its intense realism.” ‘‘ His make-up,” says the 
Independent, “ was wonderful. The gaunt, hard, keen features, 
the tottering limbs, the feeble gait, the querulous whine, all 
were in character. The conception of the actor appears to be 
accurate almost to a fault, and Mr. Irving’s power of ‘conveying his 
conception to his audience is too well known to need emphasis. In 
his abject supplication to the Monk, in whose miraculous power to 
confer a boon such as was received by Faust the king implicitly 
believes, he presented a grandly artistic picture. In no part of this 
play does Mr. Irving make such a sensation as in the play scene in 
Hamlet, but the same powerful expression, careful attention to 
nature, and wealth of idea in detail could be perceived. On the 
whole, this character may be safely pronounced to be one of 
Mr. Irving’s greatest successes.” ‘ Hamlet,” says the Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph, “ presents one of the most difficult ideals in 
the whole range of dramatic literature. There is no equivalent 
for such a character in daily life, no flesh and blood to study. 
Every attribute of Hamlet has to be drawn from the imagination, 
and the intellect receives no assistance save such as can be 
gained from the traditions of the modern drama. Mr. Irving is the 
actor of all others who has popularised the Shaksperian drama, in 
recent years, and who at the same time has popularised himself to 
an extent beyond mere ephemeral fame. Since Charles Kean threw 
down the mantle, probably no actor has been more successful than 
Mr. Irving, not only in a material, but in an artistic sense, albeit he 
labours under characteristic mannerisms far beyond those of many 
players of inferior calibre. Both the Keans and Macready made 
their way to the front rank in spite of inherent defects which made 
it easy to hold them up to popular jests. The chronic hoarseness 
of the elder Kean no doubt militated seriously against the elocu- 
tionary effect of his interpretations, but his splendid passion called 
forth the brilliant figure from Coleridge that to see his acting was 
like reading Shakspere by flashes of lightning. Macready, though 
always impressive and grand, may be credited with a large share of 
the responsibility for the existence of that numerous school of 
heavy tragedians who emphasise their r’s to treble power, and make 
their final syllables ring and re-echo into ridiculous results. ‘To-er 
be-er, or-re nott-er be,’ was the kind of declamation to which the 
_ artist’s auditors were often treated. Charles Kean, in ad- 

ition to the misfortune of having a great father, which led him to 
say that his eminent parent was the greatest enemy of his life, 
laboured under the peculiar disadvantage of a kind of continuous 
caturrh, which gave rise to a soliloquy of this complexion: ‘To 
be, or dot to be; ch’dat is the queschdion,’ and caused him to refer 
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to his wife in private converse as ‘ Elled Kead.’ The peculiarities 
of Mr. Irving, then, may be condoned when he gives us a rendering 
eesthetically and intellectually perfect. Indeed the chief indictment 
against his Hamlet upon the memorable Saturday night when he 
suddenly leaped from melodrama and comedy to tragedy was that 
it ‘smelt of the midnight oil ’—in other words, that it was too much 
the hero of the independent student, and too little that of the ac- 
cepted delineators. Time has toned down the edge of that com- 
plaint, and taught the critics to place another model upon the already 
crowded shelf. In spite of the wind and wet, there was not a vacant 
seat in the Theatre last night when the famous player was to repeat 
the impersonation with which he charmed Sheffield audiences twelve 
months ago. It is one of the most cheering concomitants of 
theatrical diversion to see a crowded ‘ house,’ eager and attentive, 
bending forward in perfect stillness to catch the accents of the 
performers. This is what the patrons of the play did last evening 
from the very moment of the rising of the act-drop to the fall of 
the heavy green baize curtain. The entire building as far us the 
footlights glistened with faces, and when the occasion came, as it 
very often did, for a demonstration of hands and feet, the unanimity 
and heartiness were irresistibly impressive as a mere spectacle.” 
Mr. Irving commenced his engagement at Birmingham on the 2nd 
December as Louis XI. The Daily Gazette, the Daiiy Post, and 
the Mail unite in bestowing high praise upon the performance. 
“ As portrayed by the wonderful skill of Mr. Irving,” says the 
critic of the last-mentioned paper, “ this revolting character becomes 
picturesque even in the monotonous gloom of its unutterable 
malignancy and meanness. Nothing on the stage within our ex- 
perience is equal in its way to the abject death of Louis as rendered 
by Mr. Irving. Equally impressive is the scene in which Nemours 
threatens him with a dagger. Realism throughout is one of Mr. 
Irving’s great aims and the cause of a large measure of his success. 
His very looks contribute to the completeness of the illusion in 
which he holds us. His features lend themselves admirably to the 
portrayal of age, and his physique enhances the weakness which 
he has to express in the latter part of the play. But, apart from 
these natural qualities, we have throughout the whole performance 
an infinite expenditure of thought and study. The materials upon 
which Mr. Irving has to work, and his conscientious method of 
working, force into prominence the improbability of the character 
as a whole; yet if we take it piecemeal, and from his own point of 
view, there is little which can be fairly called exaggeration beyond 
the legitimate range of art. It is full of touches of exquisite deli- 
cacy and studious observation, and although the central pivot 
around which all the interest of the piece hinges is one of unquali- 
fied wickedness, relieved only by a caustic humour that darkens 
while it relieves, so supreme is the actor’s command over his re- 
sources that even this unbroken strain of villany holds us transfixed 
with delight, and elicits our admiration even when it repels our 
sympathy. Painful as the picture is, the power of the artist con- 
quers our repugnance, and everyone who cares for a great intellec- 
tual treat by the greatest actor of this generation, should see for 
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themselves the querulous, vindictive, hypocritical, and cunning old 
sinner whom he has galvanised into life from the dry bones of an 
historical caricature.’ The Daily Post, speaking of Mr. Irving’s 
Hamlet, says: “It is an original and careful study of the 
character, after all the various theories had been considered, 
and has been further heightened by a profound analysis of the 
motives and surroundings, and by a more skilful realisation of 
the subtler phases of the troubled mind than any other actor has 
attained. The smallest lights and shades of the complex character 
of the philosophic Prince in all his trials of filial love, tender sym- 
pathy, and thirst for revenge under the terrible supernatural reve- 
lation of his father’s death, have been worked out by Mr. Irving 
into a marvellously real personation, with all the graces of con- 
summate art. So perfectly are all the minor touches given that it 
is only after many observations that the perfect art is discovered, 
being so carefully concealed. The effect is really wonderful, and 
over and over again the large audience was stilled to breathless 
silence by the intense reality of the scenes. Every movement, 
every gesture, every tone were so perfectly harmonjsed that the 
great drama was presented with a finish, harmony, and complete- 
ness rarely, if ever, surpassed.” Mr. Irving’s tour ended with an 
engagement at Bristol. ‘Three or four men who are popular at 
the present day,” says the Western Press, “could be mentioned as 
being professors of elocution rather than actors in the strict sense 
of the word. They have splendid voices, they can deliver blank 
verse with vigour and effect, and some of them do not lack dignity 
of bearing. But these powers, though very well in their way, are 
of very secondary importance when the object desired is the pre- 
sentation of a character that has been the admiration and study of 
generations. It is impossible to see and hear these actors without 
pleasure, but their delineation of the character they are supposed to 
portray is so rough and exaggerated that in the most important 
particular they fail. Mr. Irving’s art is distinctly higher in kind 
from its aim being the interpretation of character rather than elo- 
cutionary display. We are not blind to Mr. Irving’s defects, but 
such an assumption as that of Hamlet at the New Theatre last 
evening shows him to be infinitely superior to all contemporaries. 
The grand ability of the conception and execution was testified to 
by long-continued cheering.” 


THERE are but few other events of interest to record. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal continued their tour with Diplomacy, and found time 
to give readings at the Association Hall, Manchester, for a charitable 
purpose. “TI feel,’? Mrs. Kendal said in the course of an address to 
the audience, “that there are many people in this Hall who would 
not come to the theatre to see me there. Well, I want to ask you 
why you won’t come to see me there? Is it because it is called a 
theatre, or is it because you think I shall have my face painted ? 
You know you need not go to a theatre to see ladies with painted 
faces. They could do that in the parks and streets of your city ; but 
the only difference is, we seem to put on the paint properly, and 
they don’t. Now, you must not allow yourselves to be led away by 
all the things you hear said against the theatre. I feel very sad 
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when I take up the papers and see the things said about my noble 
profession. I cannot understand how you intelligent people can 
really believe them. Of course there is bad in every class, but you 
must not believe all that is said against them. I am sure there 
is nothing objectionable in seeing my friend Miss Pattison on the 
stage, and I am sure Mr. Kendal is very nice to look at. Don’t, 
then, let yourselves be led away by people who say things they 
know nothing about. I want you to judge for yourselves, and if 
you find anything reprehensible stop away, but don’t run down 
people who are striving hard to do their duty.” 

Mr. Tooiz, Miss Bateman, and other well-known players were 
still on tour. The Liverpool Albion, speaking of Miss Bateman’s 
Queen Elizabeth, says:—‘‘To the task here undertaken she 
addresses herself with conscientious ardour, and her artistic feeling 
and executive ability enables her to fulfil every condition imposed 
by the exacting part. It is impossible, while looking at Miss 
Bateman’s performance, to dismiss entirely from the mind recol- 
lections of Ristori’s assumption of the character, but it must be 
confessed that the comparison is very far from unfavourable to the 
English actress.” Mr. Sothern brought his tour to a close on the 
7th of December at Dublin, where he faced very large audiences. 
He will not be seen on the stage again for six months. Mr. 
Chippendale, in continuation of his farewell tour, appeared at 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, and Sheffield; and at Modern Athens, in 
the course of an address to the audience, quoted the lines put into 
the mouth of John Kemble by Scott :— 

“As the worn war-horse, at the trumpet’s sound, 
Erects his mane, and neighs, and paws the ground— 
Disdains the ease his generous lord assigns, 

And longs to rush on the embattled lines, 

So I, your plaudits ringing in mine ear, 

Can scarce sustain to think our parting near ; 
To think my scenic hour for ever past, 

And that those valued plaudits are my last.” 





IN PARIS. 


Tur end of November witnessed an unexpected failure at the Opéra 
Comique. Much was expected of Les Noces de Fernande, for the 
librettists were M. Sardou and M. de Najac, and the music had 
been composed by a gentleman who about two years ago won the 
Prix de Rome. But even if expectation had not been raised to 
such a height as it was, the piece could hardly have met with less 
decided disapprobation. The plot is almost precisely similar to 
that of Le Petit Duc, the dramatic element is extremely poor, 
and the music is wanting in both originality and colour. What in- 
duced the manager to produce the piece it is difficult to imagine. 
On the other hand, a version of La Morte Civile, the drama in which 
Signor Salvini made so deep an impression about this time last year 
at the Salle Ventadour, has been produced at the Odéon with con- 
siderable success. The nature of the story may be described in a 
few sentences. Conrad, the hero, kills a brother-in-law in a moment 
of bitter provocation, and is sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
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Procuring his release at the end of fourteen years, he goes in search 
of his wife and daughter, with whom he has been unable to hold 
any communication. He discovers that his daughter has been 
adopted by a physician, and believes that the latter is really her 
father. The wife acts as gouvernante to her child, but never avows 
the relationship between them. Finding both mother and daughter 
devoted to the physician, Conrad poisons himself in despair. In 
his last moments he calls faintly for his daughter. ‘‘ Ah,” says the 
mother, “he thinks you are his child; do not undeceive him, call 
him ‘father.’” The girl obeys, and Conrad dies in attempting 
to embrace her. The work of adapting La Morte Civile to the 
French stage has been effectually done by M. Vitu, of the Figaro. 
M. Pujol, though unable to efface the impression made by Signor 
Salvini, especially in the death-scene, plays throughout with remark- 
able vigour and pathos, and is well supported by Madame Héléne 
Petit as the wife. Let us now pass to the Renaissance, where Le 
Petit Due has at length made way for La Camargo, an operetta in 
three acts, by M. Lecocq and MM. Leterrier and Vanloo. The prin- 
cipal figure in the piece, as may be inferred from the title, is the 
famous opera dancer of the last century, who is here associated with 
the bandit Mandrin in a variety of more or less exciting adventures. 
The music, like the libretto, is animated and generally pleasing, 
especially in a song allotted to the Camargo. “ Partout on me féte, 
on m/’acclame,” a rondo for the brigands in the second act, and an 
air with chorus, “ Gentils Soldats,” in the third act. La Camargo is 
charmingly played by Mdlle. Zulma-Bouffar, and the success of the 
operetta admits of no doubt. The same may be said of the revival 
at the Frangais of M. Dumas’ Fils Naturel, thanks to the vigour of 
the play, and the force with which the parts of Clara Vignot and 
Jacques are represented by Madame Favart and M. Worms. The last 
of the new pieces we have to speak of was, like the first, an unequivo- 
cal failure. M. Corvin, who, under the nom de plume of Pierre Newski, 
collaborated with M. Dumas in Les Danischeff, has for some time 
been anxious to show that he can write a fine play without assist- 
ance, and to this end has brought out at the Ambigu Comique a 
piece called La Princesse Borowska. The heroine is a lady who, 
in order to be at liberty to spend her husband’s money and sacrifice 
his honour, contrives to have him banished for murder, but eventu- 
ally finds it necessary to commit suicide. The fate of the play may 
be recorded with the utmost clearness by saying that henceforward 
M. Dumas will be regarded as the sole author of Les Danischeff. 
The Vaudeville has revived M. Feuillet’s Montjoye, M. Adolphe 
Dupuis succeeding Lafont as Montjoye. The impersonation is 
undoubtedly fine, but is without the manly dignity which the older 
actor conferred upon the part. Madame Chaumont has appeared 
at the Variétés in a sprightly “‘révue,” and at the Nouveautés the 
place of Coco is taken by a pleasing vaudeville called Fleur 
@’ Orange. 


IN BERLIN. 
Tu Royal Playhouse attained a marked success on the 14th of 
November by the production of a drama by Herr Karl Wartenburg, 
who has for many years held a respectable position amongst German 
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novelists, but has not hitherto made any striking contribution to 
dramatic literature. The scene of Die Schauspieler des Kaisers, as 
the drama is called, is laid in France in the days of Napuleon L., 
and the principal characters are members of the Comédie Francaise. 
Urbain Sansnom occupies the humble situation of a supernumerary 
and is consumed with ambition to play leading parts in tragedy— 
an ambition which renders him the laughing-stock of his comrades. 
Manon Vallier, born heiress to a noble marquis, has become an 
actress amidst the storms of the Revolution, and is now the first 
tragédienne of the company. Manon’s brother is condemned to 
death for supposed complicity in a conspiracy against the Emperor, 
and it is arranged that his sister shall present a petition on his 
behalf to the Emperor after a performance of Cinna, a tragedy 
which lauds the forgiving nature of the Emperor Augustus. The 
leading tragic actor, who is vainly in love with Manon and supposes 
that the object of her petition is a rival lover, refuses on the plea of 
illness to play the leading part. On the spur of the moment 
Urbain offers to take his place, attains a magnificent success, and 
charms the Emperor, who pardons Manon’s brother, but the excite- 
ment of his triumph proves too much for poor Urbain, who suffered 
from an incurable injury sustained in his boyhood, and he dies after 
a mutual confession of love between him and Manon. The drama 
is well constructed, and the principal characters are highly sympa- 
thetic. Fraulein Meyer, who has come greatly to the front this 
season, achieved a fresh success in the part of Manon Vallier, which 
she played with much natural pathos. Herr Ludwig was equally 
happy in his impersonation of Urbain. The drama was preceded 
by a “proverbe” by Herr Alfred Friedmann, entitled Geben ist 
seliger denn Nehmen (It is more blessed to give than to receive), 
which failed to please, owing to its affected style. At the end of the 
month this house revived Gottschall’s comedy Pitt und Fox, in 
which the author has well hit off the characteristics of the two 
English statesmen, who find excellent representatives in Herren 


Kahle and Liedtcke, while the part of the Nabob is well played by 
Herr Oberlaender. 


No change of performance has taken place at the Residenz or at 
the Wallner Theater, the Fourchambault continuing its prosperous 
career at the former, and Doctor Klaus at the latter. The Stadt- 
theater has scored a success by the production of a German version 
of M. Gondinet’s comedy Le Panache, under the title of Der Herr 
Préfect. At the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theater, M. Lecocq’s 
Petit Due was produced on the 25th November, under the title of 
Der kleine Herzog ; the mise en scéne and costumes fell in no way 
short of those at the Paris Renaissance, and the performance was 
throughout good, the result being a decided success which promises 
to be a lasting one. The Belle Alliance Theatre closed its season 
about the middle of November with a few performances of a Ger- 
man version of M. Sardou’s Rabagas, to the interpretation of which 
the company were quite unequal, with the exception of Herr Otto- 
meyer, who was fairly effective in the title part. At the National 
Theater, a new play entitled Die beiden Wertheim, by Herr E. 
Haydn, has met with a favourable reception ; the construction of 
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the piece betrays the novice, but the natural dramatic instinct mani- 
fested in the work gives promise of a valuable addition to the not 
too numerous band of contemporary German dramatists. 


IN VIENNA. 


Tue only novelty produced at the Burgtheater during the past 
month was a comedy in four acts, bearing the attractive, if hazard- 
ous, title of Rosenkranz und Giildenstern, and being the first drama- 
tic effort of Herr Michael Klapp, who is well known as a writer of 
humorous newspaper fewilletons, and as the author of some novels 
and a satirical poem. The title characters are in no way con- 
nected with Hamlet’s treacherous fellow-voyagers. Baron Rosen- 
kranz is a man of the world, to whom Prince Liebenstein entrusts 
the care of his son Count Ernest, during a tour in foreign parts 
which is to complete the young man’s education. The Count is to 
travel incognito, and the Baron suggests that he should assume 
the name of Giildenstern—hence the title of the play. The Prince, 
who has arranged a marriage for his son with a high-born lady, 
wishes him to sow his wild oats before entering the married state, 
and instructs Rosenkranz to let his companion see life, but to keep 
him away from actresses, for the Prince has a horror of all con- 
nected with the stage, his own sister having so far forgotten herself 
as to marry an actor. After the first act, which is an excellent 
exposition of the plot, the play rather degenerates into farce, and 
the incidents which occur on the journey, though generally amusing, 
are sometimes too remote from the subject. Need we say that im 
the end the young Count marries, if not an actress, the daughter of 
an actor—of the very actor with whom his father’s sister had con- 
tracted the much deplored mésalliance? The piece was well received, 
the warmth of the applause being perhaps in some measure due 
to the desire of the audience to learn the name of the author, whose 
persistence in remaining anonymous stimulated public curiosity. 
Repeated plaudits, however, failed to accomplish that purpose, and 
it was not till some days after the first performance that Herr Klapp 
dropped his incognito. The acting was unusually good all round, 
the very smallest parts being perfectly played. Herr Thimig, who 
has returned from his period of military service, attained a great 
success in the subordinate character of a Saxon on his travels. 
Herren Gabillon, Sonnenthal, and Hartmann, and Mesdames Hart- 
mann and Janisch played the more prominent parts. 


The Stadttheater has given its frequenters three novelties since 
we last recorded its doings. Herr Willbrandt’s Natalie is the story 
of a girl who, on the eve of her marriage with a rich man whom 
she has accepted to save her father from ruin, finds in an old desk 
some letters which prove that there has been a love affair between 
her deceased mother and her intended husband, and consequently 
breaks off the marriage. The unpleasant subject is not redeemed by 
other merits in the piece, and Frau Willbrandt-Bandius, the author’s 
wife, failed, with all her art, to render it acceptable. A lively comedy 
adapted from a French source by Herr Ludwig Held, and entitled 
Hausse und Baisse, was much more fortunate. It is not a story of 
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Bourse speculation, as its name might seem to indicate, but of two 
brothers, one an optimist and the other a pessimist, who in the 
end cure each other and give up extreme views. Herren Buckovics 
and Tyrolt contrasted the two characters very effectively. The 
third of the above-mentioned novelties was a German version of M. 
Victor Hugo’s Marion Delorme, which met with little success. Space 
fails us to do more than mention the production at the Carl Theater 
of a German version of Messrs. Raymond and Burani’s Cabinet 
Piperlin, which had a great success at the Paris Athénée Comique, 
but proved so unattractive here that it soon gave way to a revival 
of Nestroy’s Lumpacivagabundus, an old piece of which age has not 
lessened the laughter-producing powers. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


In Rome, the dramatic season of the Bellotti-Bon company, No. 1, 
at the Valle Theatre, has been marked by the production of some 
important novelties. First in the list comes a new historical drama 
from the pen of Signor Pietro Cossa, whom his Nerone, Messalina, 
and Cleopatra, have placed in the front rank of contemporary 
Italian dramatists. The new work is entitled I Borgia, and, like the 
other works we have named, is written in verse. The infamous 
family which gives its title to tle piece is represented by such pro- 
minent members as Alexander VI., Valentino, and the Duke di 
Gandia. The first and second acts, and the greater part of the 
third, are occupied with the story of the dissolution of the first 
marriage of Lucrezia Borgia, who is represented as an ingenuous 
young lady, deeply attached to her husband and strongly opposed 
to the contemplated divorce. In the latter part of the play, the love of 
the Duke di Gandia for Donna Sancia, and the rivalry between the 
duke and Valentino, become the centre of the interest, to the 
destruction of all unity of action. Valentino is the best drawn of 
all the characters, his cruelty, cunning, and ambition being forcibly 
illustrated. On the other hand, the author has failed to grasp the 
character of Alexander VI., who in the play does not rise above the 
common type of the stage tyrant. Vannozza, the mother of the 
Borgias, is represented as a religious reformer, and is such a mono- 
tonous personage that all the talent of Signora Virginia Marini 
fails to render her acceptable to the public. I Borgia, though 
defective in so many respects, contains some very fine scenes, and 
some passages written in a fine vein of poetry. It was very favour- 
ably received, and repeated several times. Next in the list we may 
name an Italian version of Barriére’s Comtesse de Sommerive, which 
did not please the audience, apparently owing to the violent ending 
of the sad story. A new comedy by Signor Gherardi del Testa, 
entitled La Vita Nuovissima, and which may be described as more 
vivacious than moral, met with more favour from the public, but 
was severely condemned by critics who have winked at such pieces 
as Bébé and the Dominos Roses. Signor Rossi is giving a series of 
performances at the Apollo Theatre with success. 


In Milan, again, we find Signor Cossa attracting attention at 
the Manzoni Theatre, where his Cleupatra was produced early in 
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November with unusual splendour of mise en scéne and costumes. 
Signora Tessero achieved a triumphant success in the title part, 
oil wan ably supported by the other members of the Morelli com- 
pany. Amongst the other novelties produced during the past 
month by this company, we may name J/ Testamento di Figaro, a 
comedy, in which Signor F. A. Bon has had the boldness to repro- 
duce the well-known characters of Beaumarchais with such ill effect, 
that noisy outbursts of disapprobation accompanied the perform- 
ance ; Il Sorriso, a comedy by Signor Montecorboli, well written 
and sympathetic, but marred by insufficiency of action ; and Agrip- 
pina, a tedious five-act drama by the Neapolitan Duke Paolo di 
Maddaloni, which was only saved from utter failure by Signora 
Tessero’s representation of the title character. At the Dal Verme 
Theatre, a new opera by Signor Parravano, with libretto by Signor 
Golisciani, and entitled Ginevra di Monreale, has been produced 
with considerable success; it abounds in reminiscences of other 
composers, but is in other respects a meritorious work. The operas 
announced for the coming season at La Scala, are Verdi’s Don 


Carlos, Massenet’s Roi de Lahore, Auteri’s Dolores, and Gomes’ 
Maria Tudor. 


IN MADRID. 


In the early days of November most of the theatres produced new 
pieces, with such uniform ill-success that the praisers of the past 
found abundant scope for dilating upon their favourite theme of the 
decline of the drama. Fiasco followed fiasco with dispiriting regu- 
larity for some time, and such well-known writers as Don José Eche- 
garay, his brother Don Miguel, and Don Eusebio Blasco were 
amongst the vanquished. We need not cumber the short space at 
our disposal with the names of these failures, but will pass at once 
to the more successful pieces produced during the latter half of 
November. The first production that broke the run of ill-luck was 
a tragic drama in three acts and in verse, by Don José Sanchez de 
Castro, entitled Theudis, which was received with enthusiasm by the 
audience of the Teatro Espafiol, its success being due to the poetic 
inspiration which pervades it rather than to an interesting action 
or a well constructed plot. The title-character is a king of the 
Goths, who, many years before the commencement of the action, 
had repudiated his wife Tuscia on ill-founded suspicions, and had 
disowned his infant son Enrico as the offspring of Tuscia’s supposed 
infidelity. For some reason, not very clearly explained, Tuscia 
has brought up Enrico in the belief that he is the son of a knight 
named Teodoro, and when the latter is slain in battle by a traitor 
commissioned to do so by Theudis, Enrico determines to avenge his 
supposed father; and, after much vacillation and soliloquizing after 
the manner of Hamlet, mortally stabs his father, Tuscia arriving 
too late to prevent the deed. A very fine monologue in the first 
act, in which Enrico discourses on good and evil and freewill, ex- 
cited great applause, though it bears too much resemblance to a 
well-known passage in Calderon’s La Vida es Suefo. A splendid 
battle description in the second act was equally successful, and does 
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not give rise to any unfavourable comparisons. Sefior Calvo played 
Enrico with great effect, and the fine passages we have mentioned 
lost nothing by his delivery. The other characters were all acted 
in a manner that left much to be desired. We may add that Theudis 
is not the first dramatic work of Sefior Sanchez de Castro, who is 
remembered as the author of Hermenegildo, a fine drama produced 
several years ago. The anniversary of Lope de Vega’s birth was 


—- on the 4th of December by a performance of his Nita 
oba. 


Tue Teatro de Apolo, which had its share of the above-men- 
tioned fiascos and invariably announced each of them as having 
been “extraordinarily applauded,” has now dropped all such words 
of puffery from its bills, having achieved a genuine success by the 
production on the 28th November of a new drama in verse by Don 
Eugenio Sellés, entitled Hl Nudo Gordiano (The Gordian Knot), 
which is generally admitted to be the greatest dramatic work that 
has been produced in Madrid for many years. The principal 
characters are a magnanimous husband, a faithless wife and her 
lover, who is an intimate friend of the husband. The problem in- 
dicated in the title is one which Messrs. Dumas and Augier have 
freely discussed on the French stage, namely, what to do with a 
faithless wife ? The husband, in the new Spanish drama, seeks a 
solution of the difficulty in separation, magnanimously sheltering 
his guilty wife from shame by pretending that the separation has 
taken place at her instance ; but, finding that she still persists in 
her criminal conduct, he is at last driven in a moment of fury to 
cut the knot, adopting the famous counsel of M. Dumas fils: Tue-la! 
Seftor Sellés has succeeded in rendering this scabreux theme ac- 
ceptable, and his drama is worthy of high commendation on ac- 
count of its clearness of exposition, elevation of thought, and ex- 
cellence of literary style. Sefior Vico played the deceived husband 
powerfully, and an ingénue daughter, not mentioned in our neces- 
sarily brief analysis of the plot, was a fresh success for the charming 
Sefiora Antonia Contreras, while the other parts were adequately 
represented. 


IN NEW YORK. 


THE company assembled under Mr. Mapleson’s banner at the 
Academy of Music are enjoying all the success that could have 
been anticipated. Madame Gerster, who appeared about the middle 
of November, has taken the public by storm, although the best 
musical critics do not write of her in terms of unqualified praise. 
Signor Galassi has likewise won great popularity, especially by his 
singing in Rigoletto. Madame Modjeska left the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre early in November, and has gone on a tour in the States. 
Her place was taken by Mr. Edwin Booth, who, however, did not 
attract large audiences. Almost a Life, an adaptation of one of 
M. Gaboriau’s novels, already utilised for stage purposes in Paris 
this year, has been brought out at the Standard. Though it is in 
six acts, the interest is well sustained, and the play may be pro- 
nounced successful. Mr. Charles Leclerq’s acting as a malignant 
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idiot was exceedingly powerful. A performance at the Bowery 
Theatre was interrupted on the 16th November by a dispute behind 
the scenes. The managers of the Union Square Theatre had 
enjoined Mr. Hofele from paying Miss Eytinge any money until 
their claim of royalty on Rose Michel (lately played at the Bowery) 
had been satisfied; the actress refused to go on unless she received 
her due; the manager would not fly in the face of the injunction, 
and she declined to appear. The audience were with the lady, 


who was followed to her house and cheered lustily by a large 
crowd. 








ARTIST AND ARTISTE. 


By Epwarp Compton. 


“ OW, Beginners, please /” shouted our Call-boy one night, 
And I quitted my glass in a deuce of a fright ; 
For I knew that Love’s Sacrifice ! I’d to commence, 
And “ Beginner” I was in a duplicate sense. 


Having done my first scene (a gay “ ruffler” I played), 
I rushed back to my numerous mixtures for aid, 

And was quickly engrossed, as our “ funny man” said, 
In the copy exact of a senseless wax head ! 


Just then an old stager came hurrying in late,—— 

‘“‘ T’ve lost my ‘ make up’ box ;—will you lend me yours, mate?” 
I respected his talent, his worth, and his age, 

And was charmed to assist him get up for the stage. 


Cosmetiques, and pencils, rouge, carmine, and blue, 
Powders ranging from brown to a dainty flesh hue, 
Sticks of paste, foreign stuff for the eyebrows and eyes, 
Puffs, brushes, gum, scissors, and shades in hair-dyes ! 


I spread them before him with pardonable pride, 

In bewildered surprise the collection he eyed ; 

Then he used some carmine, a stray bit of burnt cork, 
Calmly thanked me, and off to the stage ’gan to walk. 


Dumbfoundered I followed,—watched his scene as “ the Friar,” 
Marked his ease, his distinctness, grace, spirit, and fire ; 

Then exclaimed, on reviewing this circumstance quaint, 

“He made up with fine acting the lack of fine paint ! 
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Echoes from the Green-Room, ;' 


ee 


N consequence of the death of the Princess Alice no theatrical per- 
formance will be given at Windsor on the occasion of the Duke of 
Connaught’s marriage. 


THE name of Lord Beaconsfield must be added to the list of dramatic 
authors. In 1839 he wrote Count Alazcos, a tragedy, but never had it 
played. “Try me,” says one of the personages, “this Cyprus wine ; an 
English prince did give it me returning from the Holy Sepulchre.” 


Tue Lyceum re-opens on Monday, the 30th December. The company 
includes Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Chippendale, Miss Florence 
Terry, Mr. Forrester, Miss Kate Rivers, Mr. Harold Kyrle, Miss 
Pauncefort, Mr. Elwood, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. Mead, Mr. Johnson, and 
Mr. Ferrand. Mr. Irving is about to publish his acting version of Hazlet, 
with a preface by Mr. Marshall. The play being rather Elizabethan than 
old Danish iv spirit, Mr. Irving deems himself justified in departing from 
strict archeological accuracy, and the preface is written in support of this 
view. 


Mpeg. Apetina Parti and Signor Nicolini cleared by their six per- 
formances in Brussels upwards of 60,000 francs. 


TueE reading-desk and gas apparatus used by Mr. Irving on the occasion 
of the readings he gave at Edinburgh and Glasgow for the relief of the 
sufferers by the Bank disaster, were the same as those used by the late 
Charles Dickens, whose family presented them to the actor. 


THE company of the Comédie Frangaise will give forty-two perform- 
ances at the Gaiety Theatre, commencing June 2. In order to ascertain 
whether the enterprise would pay, Mr. Hollingshead recently opened a 
subscription list, and before long every available seat was taken. 


Durine Mr. Irving’s engagement in Bristol, the Duke of Beaufort 
with a party of seventeen, drove over from Badminton to see Louis XI, The 
house was crowded, and the Duke met with a most cordial reception from 
the audience, 


Mr. Invine has been asked by the committee of the Perry Barr 
Institute, Birmingham, to be the president of that Institute for another » 
year, and has accepted the honour. 


Sienor Savini and Signor Rossi have been made officers of the order 
of the Crown of Italy. 


Mapame Nitsson is staying at the Continental Hotel, Paris, 
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Mr. Puetrs habitually encouraged young actors if they had genuine 
talents. Twenty-two years ago a young gentleman who had resolved to 
go on the stage was introduced to him at Sadler’s Wells, and at his request 
recited Othello’s address to the Senate. “Sir,” said Mr. Phelps, “ don’t 

© go on the stage ; it’s an ill-requited profession.” The aspirant, however, 
was not to be diverted from his resolution. ‘In that case, sir,” continued 
Mr. Phelps, “come here, and I'll give you two pounds a week to begin 
with.” The youth thought it better to have a provincial training, but 
never forgot the compliment which had been paid him. His name was 
Henry Irving. 


Mr. PHELPs was an enthusiastic angler. During the theatrical vacation, 
Mr. Blanchard tells us, he was to be found for many successive years at the 
Red Lion Hotel, at Farningham, where he stayed for weeks together to 
fish in the Darent. A Kentish yeoman, bringing his family to town for 
the purpose of seeing The Doge of Venice at Drury Lane, and recognising a 
familiar voice and manner in the prominent actor, astonished the audience 
in the midst of the play by involuntarily exclaiming, “ Blest if the Dodge 
isn’t the old Farningham fisherman !” 


THE Prince of Wales lately saw Le Petit Duc for the sixth time at the 
Renaissance. Between the first and second acts, having gone under the 
peristyle to smoke a cigarette, he bought a photograph of Mdlle. Granier 


of the marchande de bouquets, and carefully placed it in his pocket- 
book. 


Mr. Ernest Gye will undertake the management of the Royal Italian 
Opera. 


For some unexplained reason the late Mr. Lewes took an intense 
delight in “worrying” Mr. Charles Kean. In writing of that admirable 
actor and manager he invariably steeped his pen in gall. 


Mr. Lewes’s experience as an amateur actor was gained in the com- 
pany which Charles Dickens brought together. Robert Brough, who 
wrote political satires in verse for the Leader, used to make sport of his 
editor’s histrionic efforts. “I would advise Lewes to go to Brighten,” he 
remarked one evening, as the curtain fell. 


M. Sarpov had no doubt of the success of Les Noces de Fernande, 
which has failed. He usually becomes very anxious as the first night 
approaches, and during the representation walks feverishly about the 
theatre. It was immediately after the last rehearsal of Les Noces de 
Fernande that he started for Nice, where he passes the winter. 


Mr. Byron compares a play to a cigar. If it is good, everybody wants 


* a box; if it is bad, you may puff to the utmost of your power without 
being able to “draw.” 


Mr. Sornern made a little speech on the last night of his engagement 
in Liverpool. “I have,” he said, “ been ‘dangerously ill,,—as Sir William 
Jenner and Professor P. A. Simpson stated in their published certificate. 
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I have (and I knew it) risked my life in fulfilling my engagements ; but I 
have not, as report had it, got paralysis, softening of the kidneys, spine, or 
liver. The plain fact was—and is—that for twenty-six years I had over- 
worked my brain and body. No more. Still, that’s enough to reflect 
upon. In two weeks I retire from public life for at least six months, and 
wander through Italy, the Holy Land, &c. Of course, I shall do Africa, 
China, Japan, and America, just to keep me up in ordinary geography.” 


Tue other evening, as M. Dumas was entering his house, an old woman 
timidly asked for alms, which he gave her. “ Perhaps,” suggested a friend, 
“she is an impostor.” ‘ When it is an old woman who begs,” replied the 
dramatist, “I give without fear, for it is almost certain that she has not 
been fortunate enough to have a son.” 


THERE was an enjoyable little scene at Her Majesty’s Theatre lately, 
during a rehearsal of Les Huguenots. M. Gillandi said he could not learn 
his part unless Madame Pappenheim “sang out” instead of “ hummed.” 
The lady declined, and the gentleman put on his hat and disappeared. 


Lorp Dunmore has had the temerity to write a four-act opera, and, 
what is more, intends to submit it to Mr. Mapleson. 


Between M. Newsk1, of Les Danischeff fame, 2nd M. Chabrillat, the 
manager of the Ambigu, a little coolness has sprung up. The former 
called his new play “ Les Borowski” ; the latter announced it as “ La 
Princesse Borowska.” M. Newski is very angry about it. 


Le Roi Va dit, a comic opera by M. Delibes, has been prohibited in 
Copenhagen on political grounds. 

Tue Rev. Mr. Talmage, in his sermon on what he saw at theatres, 
said ‘There were corpses everywhere ; corpses in the lobby, corpses in the 
auditorium.” It is to be feared that he had found his way into the Morgue 
and mistaken it for a theatre. 

Mr. GiLBert’s Gretchen is in rehearsal at the Olympic, but may not be 
produced for some weeks. It is in blank verse, and contains some new 
situations. It is said that one of the speeches assigned to Mephistopheles 
is exceedingly powerful. 


Miss Marion Terry goes to the, Prince of Wales’s Theatre next autumn 
for nine months. 


Mr. J. L. Tooxe’s provincial tour will not end until March. 


Mr. Nevitze will continue to manage the Olympic Theatre after he 
goes to the Adelphi. . 


Mr. Barry Sutivan has been publicly entertained at Dublin and Cork. 


Wownpenrs never cease. Before long Our Boys will be withdrawn, and 
the last nights of Les Cloches de Corneville in Paris are announced. 


_ THERE was a pleasant dance party at the Cavendish Rooms on the 
9th inst. It was made up of the H.M.S. Pinafore company and several 
of their friends. 
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Mr. Byron’s Uncle is to be shown to us at the Gaiety. 


Mr. BalLuire CocuranE, M.P., is about to publish a book on the Théatre 
Frangais under Louis XV. 

ProFEssoR SToROJENKA, of Moscow, has brought out a treatise on the 
life and works of Robert Greene, the early English dramatist. 


Mr. Cuark, part editor of the Cambridge Shakspere, is dead. 

A comepy by Mr. Sims, entitled The Alderman, will shortly be pro- 
duced. 

Zemons is in rehearsal at the Criterion. 

Herr BanpMann has been acquitted of the charge of assaulting 
Mrs. Rousby, as was expected. By the way, the case was given in the 
papers as “The Queen v. Bandmann.” Is Mrs. Rousby in reality the 
most exalted personage in the realm ? 

Miss Partrison and Mr. Mackintosh go to the Court Theatre. 


Can it be true, as some Scotch papers assert, that Mr. Irving and Mr. 
Toole had to pay for thé use of the hall in which they gave their enter- 
tainment at Glasgow ? 


M. Lecocg and M. Gondinet are at work upon an opéra-bouffe for the 
Variétés. 

M. Massenet is composing a piece for the Opéra Comique, to a libretto 
by MM. Meilhac and Halévy. La Courte Echelle has been read to the 
artists of the same theatre. 


Tue Salle Ventadour is closed, and will soon be converted into a banking- 
house, 

Les Enfants du Capitaine Grant is in rehearsal at the Porte Saint 
Martin, and M. Offenbach’s opera, Madame Favart, will shortly be pro- 
duced. 

Ferner is in future to be called Ferney-Voltaire. 

Herr ZIEHRER has composed a comic opera, Kénig Jerome, which will 
be produced this season at the Ringtheater, Vienna, and which is accepted, 
also, in Brussels. 

Sianor Satvint has organized a company at Milan for a foreign tour. 

Stenor Rosst is now en tour in Italy. 

Aw Italian version of Ambroise Thomas's Mignon has just been played 
at the Theatre Royal, Lisbon. 

Marta Dorotuea AtTéN, the Swedish poetess, is dead. Since 1828 
she had not taken up the pen. Among her tragedies is Johan Huss, 
written in 1822. 

Rio Janerro is to have an Italian opera-house. 


Mr. Rienotn’s success in Australia has been so great that he 
prolonged his engagement there, and will visit New Zealand, «&c., before 
saying farewell to Sydney and Melbourne. 
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